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Apple Pollination in Washington State 


By Herman F. Menke, Jr., Entomologist (Apiculturist) 


A paper given at the Sixth 
Pollination Conference at 
Tucson, Arizona, October 24 
to 26, 1950. Mr. Menke is 
from State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Washing- 
ton. 


Apparently the first 
bees used in commer- 
cial orchard pollination 
of apples were those 
rented from C. F. Tur- 
nipseed in 1926. One 
hundred eighty-six col- 
onies were’ furnished. 
Later the same season, 
Boston Brothers of EIl- 
lensburg, Washington, 
rented 200 colonies for 
about $5 to $6 per colo- 
ny. This industry grew 
rapidly, but probably 
took its greatest jump 
in 1928 when the Eddie 
Rose Ranch in the Wen- 
atchee region rented ten 
colonies of bees to pol- 
linate a block of sweet 
cherries which usually 
produced approximately 
20 tons of fruit. That 
year the orchard pro- 
duced 53 _ tons. Mr. 


Apples are universally en- 
joyed by young and old.— 
Photo by Paul Hadley, 
Temple, Pa. 
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Rose was skeptical of the benefits 
derived from the bees, but invested 
$60 the following year, rented ten 
colonies, and had a crop of 64 tons. 

The price of orchard rentals is 
less in the Yakima Valley where 
most of the bees are located. The 
last few years colonies were rented 
for $5 to $6 whereas in the northern 
apple orchards we received $8 to 
$10. 

Both the Washington State Horti- 
cultural Association and the Wash- 
ington State Beekeepers’ Association 
have pollination committees. They 
meet jointly each year and discuss 
such topics as strength-.of pollination 
colonies, cost of rentals, placement, 
poisoning, and so on. 


Apiary Management of 
Pollination Colonies 

Colonies are usually kept in two- 
story, 10-frame equipment. They 
are carefully checked early in the 
spring for queen rightness and food 
supplies. A few weeks before cher- 
ry blossom time the colonies are in- 
spected thoroughly for disease. They 
are often equalized by moving 
brood and/or the addition of adult 
bees, when necessary, by booster 
packages trucked from California. 
To reduce the hazards of swarming 
before the bees are moved out, suf- 
ficient space is left in the two sto- 
ries for nectar and pollen gathered 
in the orchards. A standard colony 
rented for apple pollination should 
have four frames of brood and ad- 
hering bees to cover them or the 
equivalent at cherry blossom time 
—usually a week to ten days before 
apples bloom. Each colony should 
have a minimum field force of ap- 
proximately 15,000 bees. 

If sufficient inspection funds are 
available, all colonies are inspected 
for disease and orchard strength be- 
fore the _ pollination season. A 
weatherproof stamp is placed on the 
hive and this is a seal of quality for 
the orchardman. 

The large commercial operators 
often establish holding yards of ap- 
proximately 40 to 100 colonies ad- 
jacent to orchards. Then small num- 
bers of colonies are moved by light 
truck to the orchards. This tech- 
nique is used especially when the 
bees must be moved a considerable 
distance. 

Sometimes colonies are dropped 
off at previously designated spots 
and the grower places them in his 
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orchard. Our fruit men and bee- 
keepers believe one colony per acre 
is sufficient and suggest placing 
them in the orchard just after 
blossoming commences. They should 
be placed in groups of 10 or 20 
colonies facing the southeast ex- 
posed to as much sun as possible 
and protected from the wind. Ar- 
tificial windbreaks are sometimes 
utilized. 


‘Poisoning in the Orchard 

During apple blossoming there 
are no insecticides used. However, 
on peaches, poisoning sometimes oc- 
curs when lead arsenate is used to 
control the peach twig borer. This 
is unnecessary as this insect can be 
controlled either before or after full 
bloom. 

Blossom thinning sprays, applied 
at or immediately after full bloom, 
are commonly used in the apple or- 
chards of Washington. Last year 
approximately 10,000 to 15,000 acres 
from a total of 75,000 acres were 
sprayed. The material most often 
used is Elgetol, a sodium salt of 
dinitro-o-cresol. 

Work done by Gable and Patten 
of Cornell University in 1946 indi- 
cated this material as _ potentially 
hazardous to honey bees. However, 
subsequent field observations have 
not borne this out. In 1948 the 
speaker spread a 15x15 white tar- 
paulin under apple trees being 
sprayed with Elgetol. The tarpau- 
lins were placed first under the sides 
adjacent to the sprayer on five trees 
and this was repeated on the oppo- 
site side. Only two honey bees were 
found knocked down. These were 
caged but revived sufficiently in an 
hour to fly away. There were nu- 
merous bees visiting the blossoms 
during this experiment. 

During 1950—at the Grady Auvil 
orchard near Orondo some addition- 
al observations were made on the 
toxicity of Elgetol to honey bees. 
In this area there are approximate- 
ly 80 to 90 acres of orchard within 
bee flight range. Fifty-six of these 
acres were sprayed with Elgetol. In 
this area there were 35 colonies 
started with 5-pound packages one 
week before bloom and one week 
after spraying five of the winter- 
ed-over colonies and ten of the 
35 package colonies were check- 
ed. All were apparently normal 
and no signs of brood poisoning or 
accumulated adults were found. The 
colonies were checked throughout 
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the summer. All appéared normal. 

However, Orval Wixson, a com- 
mercial beekeeper, told me he be- 
lieved he had some poisoning of 
brood in 8 colonies out of 37 which 
were established by 3-pound pack- 
ages one month before blossoming. 
The colonies were not severely poi- 
soned and indications of poisoning 
cleared up rather rapidly. The 
speaker was not contacted until two 
months after this occurred so fur- 
ther observations could not be 
made. 

Since adequate pollination is an 
important prerequisite for the ef- 
fective use of blossom-thinning 
sprays, I believe it is beneficial to 
the beekeeping industry. 

Thinning costs are reduced three 
to five times by the use of this ma- 
terial. It also prevents alternate 
bearing and keeps the trees in a 
vigorous condition. It stresses more 
than ever the necessity for using 
honeybees. 


Observations on Pollinating 
Insects in 1950 
Techniques to determine insect 
populations are especially difficult 
on tree fruits. This is due in part 
to the size and form of the trees, 
differences in time of blossoming in 
parts of the trees, and variations in 
number of blossoms on trees. Some 
of the techniques the speaker uti- 
lized in his studies were: 


First Technique: 

Three linear feet of limb was se- 
lected at random which had an av- 
erage number of blossoms on it. 
This was about 15 to 20 blooms at 
king bloom time and 60 to 80 at full 
bloom. The limb observed may have 
been near the lower portion of the 
tree, or the center of the tree, or 
any other exposure. The blossoms 
were observed closely for a 15-min- 
ute period. Individual visitations 
were scrutinized closely and a rec- 
ord was made of the following 
points: 

1. Type of insect, that is, honey 
bee, bumblebee, Andrena, etc. 

2. Number of blossoms visited. 

3. Rating of pollinating efficiency. 

A pollinating efficiency rating 
was given as follows: 

1. Good—the insect crawls about 
on the staminal column in such a 
manner that the stigmatic surface 
of the pistil is easily contacted. This 
was usually a pollen-collecting bee. 
A bee was given this rating if over 
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50 percent of the individual visi- 
tations met the requirements. 

2. Fair—These bees would crawl 
over the blossom in such a manner 
that less than 50 percent of the stig- 
matic surfaces were contacted. 

3. Poor—This rating was given to 
bees that repeatedly went directly 
to the nectaries and seldom con- 
tacted the pistil or stamens. 

Most of this study was carried on 
during the first of the 1950 apple 
blossoming season in the lower Ya- 
kima Valley from April 25 to May 
4. There were a few of these 15- 
minute observations at the Tree 
Fruit Experiment Station, Wenat- 
chee, on May 9 and 10. 

The temperature was usually in 
the high 60 and low 70 degree F. 
range. 

Results: 

25 counts in a total time of 6 
hours and 15 minutes, 321 Apis 
were recorded visiting 771 blossoms 
in the three linear feet under obser- 
vation. 129 or 40 percent of these 
were rated as good pollinators; 161 
or 50 percent were rated fair; 31 or 


9 percent received the rating of 
poor. 

Second Technique: 

A blossoming apple tree would 


be approached cautiously until the 
observer was about 15 feet from it. 
A portion of the tree amounting to 
approximately one-third of its area 
then was observed carefully for a 
period of five minutes. The types 
and numbers of insects present were 
recorded. Then, by moving around 
the same tree until another third 
of the tree was under observation, 
the 5-minute study again was made. 
This was repeated on the final third. 
Counts were taken during the warm 
part of the day and the study was 
made in the Wenatchee, Orondo, 
Chelan, Okanogan, and Omak areas. 
The work was done from May 11 to 
May 15. 

Results: 

A total of 16 trees were used in 
7 different localities, most of them 
being rather distant from each oth- 
er. As high as 98 insects were count- 
ed in one tree at the Law Brothers 
orchard near Orondo where there is 
considerable wasteland. There were 
83 honey bees, 2 Andrena, 11 An- 
thophera, and 2 Bombus. In the 
Wenatchee area adjacent to the 
wasteland one tree had a count of 
58 insects: 39 Apis, 15 Andrena, 3 
Anthophora, and 1 Bombus. One mile 
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from this area and closer to the 
city where no wasteland occurred 
only 33 insects were counted: 28 
Apis and 5 Andrena. 

Discussion of First and Second 
Techniques: 

Observations for the first tech- 
nique were made in the lower Ya- 
kima Vallay. Wild bees seldom ap- 
proach closely to a person so these 
results may not truly indicate the 
insect populations present. How- 
ever, general observations showed 
relatively few wild bees in this area. 

The second technique gave a tru- 
er indication of actual insect popu- 
lations. Results indicated the wild 
bee populations fluctuate consider- 
ably within a general area. Or- 
chards adjacent to wastelands often 
have more wild bees than where no 
wasteland occurs. One cannot al- 
ways associate the presence of suf- 
ficient wild bee populations to or- 
chards near uncultivated land. On- 
ly two limited areas out of 12 stud- 
ied had a large enough wild bee 
population to take care of the polli- 
nation requirements. 

Insect Behavior Studies 

Technique: 

The main types of bees were 
watched individually as they visited 
apple blossoms and a record was 
made of the following: 

1. The number of blossoms visited 

2. Number of trees visited in this 
process 

3. General area in the tree where 
the visitation occurred 

4. Time under observation (by 
stopwatch) 

Results: 

A. Honey Bee—Forty-three stud- 
ied on five different dates in three 
geographical areas showed a bee 
spent an average of 7.3 seconds per 
apple blossom (43 bees observed 
visiting 848 blossoms in 105 min- 
utes). Honey bees were observed 
to work in all areas of the trees and 
when their populations were not too 
great they could be traced flying 
from one tree to another. 

Discussion: 

Individual honey bees are ex- 
tremely difficult to keep in sight 
for a very long period because of 
their size and large numbers. The 
longest period one was observed 
was for 6 minutes and 10 seconds. 
She visited 50 blossoms. Only 6 of 
the honey bees out of the 43 were 
traced to a second tree. The first 
thing in the morning the bees ap- 
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pear to spend more tim? in indi- 
vidual blossoms. Later in the day 
they appeared to move more rapid- 
ly from blossom to blossom. Com- 
petition and supply of nectar and 
pollen undoubtedly affected the 
time each insect spent pe: blossom. 

B. Bumblebees—Twenty-nine bum- 
blebees studied on six different 
dates in 4 geographical areas show- 
ed a bee spends an average of 3.8 
secunds per apple blossom (29 bees, 
2,552 blossoms, 161 minutes). 

Bombus appear to prefer the top 
third of the trees. At least 30 
to 40 bees were observed working 
the tops compared to one on the 
lower limbs. They usually collected 
pollen as well as nectar and there- 
fore probably were more efficient 
in pollinating. 

The bumblebees do work inten- 
sively within a restricted area at 
times but often they move sporad 
ically in a tree or from tree to tree. 
In one case a Bombus was observed 
to visit 448 blossoms in 8 trees in 24 
minutes and 30 seconds. In another 
case one visited 213 blossoms in 1 
tree in 12 minutes and 30 seconds. 

Discussion: 

Considering their flight habits 
bumblebees probably cross pollinate 
more than the honey bees and, per 
blossom visited, they probably con- 
tact the stigmatic surfaces more of- 
ten. Since they visit nearly twice 
the blossoms per minute as the hon- 
ey bee and will work in cooler tem- 
peratures they probably are more 
than twice as valuable per dee than 
the honey bee. Since only queens 
usually are found during apple 
blossom time, there are probably 
few areas that can depend com- 
pletely upon bumblebees to set a 
crop. 

C. Anthrophorid Bees: 

Twelve bees of this type studied 
on 3 different dates in 3 geographic 
areas indicated each bee spent an 
average of 4 seconds per apple blos- 
som (12 bees, 346 blossoms, 23 min- 
utes). These bees are rather pop- 
ulous in certain areas and are good 
pollinators for apples. They are dif 
ficult to keep under observation be 
cause of their darting flight similar 
to that of a bee fly. These bees 
work intensively at times as well 
as moving about in a tree or from 
tree to tree. There appears to be 
some preference to the top half 
of the tree. Nearly all these bees 
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the writer has collected had some 
pollen on their legs. 

Discussion: 

As individuals these bees proba- 
bly are somewhat more valuable 
than the honey bee but not as effi- 
cient as the bumblebee. Their pop- 
ulations are usually not as great as 
Bombus during apple blossom time 
and in some areas one seldom sees 
an Anthrophorid bee. 

D. Andrena—A sufficient sample 
was not recorded to present any da- 
ta. However, from _ observations, 
these bees appear to work much bet- 
ter during the heat of the day and 
on the sunny side of the trees. They 
are often present in great numbers 
when wasteland adjoins the orchard 


area. They appear to concentrate 
on outside rows exposed to sun and 
do not distribute themselves 


throughout orchards as honey bees 
do. 
Summary 

The Washington apple pollination 
industry is perhaps the most intensi- 
fied commercial pollination indus- 
try in the world. Approximately 
20 to 25 thousand colonies of bees 
are rented annually to _ pollinate 
2,843,690 apple trees, which produc- 
ed in 1949 a crop valued at approxi- 
mately 90 million dollars. 

Approximately 300 to 375 million 
honey bees pollinate 55,366,800,000 
apple blossoms or about 184 blos- 
soms per bee. Actually this is the 
5 to 6 percent of the total blossoms; 
these develop fruit to yield a com- 
mercial crop. 

Honey bees to be 


were found 


W 


plentiful in most orchards where 
colonies were used. However, wild 
bee populations fluctuate consider- 
ably and in some isolated cases 
there may be sufficient wild bees to 
do the job. 

Honey bees spend approximately 
7.3 seconds per apple blossom and 
cover the tree rather well. They 
also have a good average in polli- 
nating efficiency. 

Bumblebees spend only about 3.8 
seconds per apple blossom and have 
a high efficiency rating for pollinat- 
ing. However, they tend to work 
the upper one-third of the trees and 
often are not present in sufficient 
numbers to do the job by them- 
selves. 

Anthrophora bees spend about 4 
seconds per apple blossom and do a 
good job of pollination. They, too, 
work in the upper portions of the 
trees and are not very populous in 
most areas. 

There are bees of different groups 
important in apple pollination but 
a sufficient number were not ob- 
served during the 1950 season to 
study them effectively. 

Some orchardists have questioned 
the need to rent colonies of bees 
since there are so many wild bees 
in some areas. The author believes 
there are extremely few areas 
where there is a sufficient wild bee 
population to take care of the or- 
chardists’ needs. Even in the most 
populous areas the number of wild 
bees could be considerably changed 
from season to season. 


An Easterner Visits Gleanings 
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Tollafield of Medina, 
Yates of Hartford, 
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Ohio, 





and 
Connecticut 


Mrs. M. Louise Yates of 
Hartford, Connecticut, paid 
Gleanings a visit on Febru- 
ary 8. Mrs. Yates is active 
in beekeeping in Connecti- 
cut and is interested in ev- 
ery part of the _ business. 
She is President of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary, Chairman 
of the Honey Cookery Con- 
test, and Co-Editor of the 
Connecticut Honey Bee, of- 
ficial organ of the State As- 
sociation. 

There are about 2500 bee- 
keepers in Connecticut own- 
ing some 17 to 18 thousand 
colonies of bees. White and 
alsike clovers are the prin- 
cipal sources of honey but 
much sweet clover comb 
honey is produced in north- 
western Connecticut. 
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Too Late Will Produce Too Little oy) 


locati 
By Clarence Tontz, Elsinore, California yield 
yard. 
How much honey are you going contre 
to lose this year because your bees sold { 
were too weak for the main flow: for 2 
or your truck broke down (putting He es 
you behind in supering) because worth 
that overhaul job was put off; or his je 
you didn’t line up enough good out- earnir 
yard locations? If you are holding name 
down a between-season job, doing this ; 
some work on the home, or just of us. 
plain putting off doing the essential Eac 
job of producing more honey before dustry 
the flow begins, then let me tell neglec 
you a short, sad, true story. (inclu 
A few years ago there was a bee- 
keeper here in California who work- 
ed in a shop during the winter A 
co: 
P tin 
It is pretty hard to predict just when er 
the orange flow will break. Sometimes da 
it will start weakly, then stop for a Ib. 
few days, then begin again with a fre 
fairly heavy flow. In ’48 I pulled a th 
yard of bees out of a failing sage lo- a 
cation and took them to a good orange fla 
location, hoping that they might get at ea 
least five good days to work. The or- 
ange trees were heavily loaded but 
blossomed irregularly. This extended 
the flow 12 days instead of five and 
the bees made a fair crop of honey. 
Such moves as this are possible if you 
are ready for most emergencies. 
ineffi 
months. Most of his bees were in comb 
good shape, but there was one yard — 
of 100 colonies located in eucalyp- many 
tus territory. The winter was warm more 
and the eucalyptus flow was good. a 
The bees were building up fast. weg 
Then, in March they started build- they 
ing swarm cells. Before he even even 
Ww 


knew what was going on many of I 
the colonies had cast swarms. It is 
During a week-end he tried a more 





harsh swarm-control measure be- if you 
cause his other bees were beginning the w 
to need attention also. The harsh tual 
swarm-control measure caused many H: 
of the queens to disappear. Then It 
the bees were moved to an orange er ne 
location for the flow which usually flow, 
begins around April 15 to 25. The aren’ 
queenless colonies were united with a rul 
the queenright ones, the weak colo- extra 
nies with the strong. In all, the risky 
original 100 colonies were reduced colon 
to 50. And when the flow came ee 
an 
Are you and your truck all set to may 
scoot out to your outyards to feed 
those colonies that need a shot in the A 
arm? m 
206 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE April, 
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these colonies didn’t seem to have 
the get up and go that bees in other 
locations had. The orange honey 
yield was comparatively low in this 
yard. That year when honey price 
control was removed this beekeeper 
sold part of his orange honey crop 
for 27 cents per pound wholesale. 
He estimates he lost at least $800 
worth of honey while staying with 
his job ‘‘just a little longer’ and 
earning $150. That beekeeper’s 
name is the same as the writer of 
this article and there aren’t two 
of us. 

Each year the bee and honey in- 
dustry loses more money due to 
neglecting build-up, poor planning 
(including marketing the crop), and 


A rubber-wheeled hand truck that 
cost around $6 and is worth $60 in 
time and labor saved to the beekeep- 
er around the honey house. It is a 
dandy for carrying two or three 60- 
Ib. cans of honey, supers of honey 
from the truck to the honey house by 
the use of the flats as shown. When 
a load of honey is to be removed the 
flats are taken along to the yard and 
each stack of supers placed in a flat. 


inefficient bee work than to the 
combined depredations of poison 
sprays, diseases, and pests. Too 
many full-time beekeepers operate 
more bees than they can care for 
properly, and many part-time bee- 
keepers bite off more bee work than 
they can chew during the spare 
time they have from their regular 
work and keeping up their home. 
It is surprising, though, how many 
more bees you can operate profitably 
if you do everything possible during 
the winter months to lighten the ac- 
tual bee work. 

Have Colonies Ready on Time 

It is bad enough for the beekeep- 
er not to be ready for the honey 
flow, but it is tragic when his bees 
aren’t ready. The beeman can, as 
a rule, help the situation by getting 
extra help (although this, too, is a 
risky proposition) but it takes a 
colony of bees 21 days to raise 
themselves some extra hired hands 
and by that time the honey crop 
may be long gone. 


A flat shown in position over the ap- 
ron of the truck. 
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A bee truck and a shovel should never be 


separated. Here’s a good holder. Two 
pieces of galvanized sheet nailed to the 
front board of the truck. 





Does your equipment 
painting? 


need repairing and 
No better time than now. 


The greatest single factor, of 
course, to cut down the honey crop 
is bees not being at their peak 
strength when the flow comes. If 
you skimp on feeding your bees or 
fail to leave plenty of honey in the 
fall then you are the one who will 
feel the pinch most. It is much bet- 
ter to give a colony of bees too much 
feed, if possible, than not enough. 
Unlike the horse that breaks into the 
oat bin, the bees will not founder 
themselves. Because of the weath- 
er conditions and fluctuations of 
temperatures, the pollen situation 
can greatly influence the build-up 
of a colony. Along with plenty of 
honey or sugar syrup aé_e colony 
building up for the honey flow re- 
quires plenty of pollen. If this is 
not forthcoming from natural 
sources it is a good investment to 
supply either natural or substitute 
pollen. 


Does your outyard need attention as 
badly as this? It would take a lot of 
time to clean it up when bee work is 
pressing. 
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A sudden failing of the queen 
(another honey crop’ detriment) 
can’t always be avoided, but it can 
be pretty well prevented by check- 
ing the queens and their egg pat- 
tern closely the previous fall. If 
the brood nest is spotty with eggs 
and larvae of varying ages pretty 
well intermingled, then the queen 
should be replaced by a young one. 
Here in California if the queen sud- 
denly fails in early spring, there is 
little chance of the colony being re- 
queened and built up to peak 
strength for the spring honey flow 
from sage and orange. The best thing 
to do, I have found, is to destroy 
the poor queen and (if the season is 
still fairly early) unite this queen- 
less colony with an average size 
colony with a good queen. How- 
ever, if the honey flow is close at 
hand I always make it a point to 





unite a queenless colony with a 
strong one. Like the famous Dr. 
C. C. Miller of Illinois taught and 
practiced, I sacrifice the weak col- 
onies to make the strong even 
stronger just before the flow. Re- 
member this one point and you'll al- 
ways get some honey unless the crop 
is a complete failure. 


A successful businessman when 
asked the secret of his success said 
the greatest single factor toward his 
success was the fact that he took at 
least one half hour each day to plan 
and think about his business. The 
beekeeper can hardly afford to take 
any time off during the busy bee 
season to do much planning, but he 
can perhaps do enough advance 
planning in the winter and early 
spring to carry him well through his 
bee work. 


JTF IEW, 


Government Supports Higher Honey Price 


The Department of Agriculture 
announced March 23 that the 1951 
support program will be based on 
approximately 60 percent of parity. 
Most honey flavors of the new Unit- 
ed States Grade C or better will be 
supported at 10 cents per pound to 
beekeepers delivered at the pack- 
er’s plant in 60-lb. cans (9% cents 
for honey in barrels). The new 
United States Grade C or better 
represents in the main the honeys 
acceptable for table use particularly 
for the school lunch program. At 
the same time the Government will 
support at 9 cents a pound approx- 
imately 15 flavors of honey of lim- 
ited commercial acceptability. Such 


honeys as_ heartsease, horsemint, 
Spanish needle, aster, goldenrod, 
partridge pea, tamarisk, eastern 
buckwheat (California buckwheat 


is acceptable generally in the table 
grade classification since it is an en- 
tirely different plant from the east- 
ern buckwheat), and titi will take 
the 1 cent lower support. 

In addition there are a few hon- 
eys that are not acceptable commer- 
cially that will receive no support. 
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Examples are mescal, prune, onion, 
carrot, and bitterweed. 


The commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion will continue to buy eligible 
honey from contract signing pack- 
ers on a basis to be announced later 
which is expected to be very simi- 
lar to the practice followed during 
the past year. The export and di- 
version program has been approved 
for continuation during the coming 
season on about the same basis as 
during the past year. 


Many producers as well as others 
in the industry have hoped that 
support would be based on 75 per- 
cent parity rather than 60 percent 
which would have made an average 
support price of approximately 12 
cents a pound. The Government’s 
reluctance to place the support lev- 
el at 75 percent is based on the be- 
lief that the Government would then 
become the principal buyer of honey 
produced in this country. Regardless 
of whether or not this is correct the 
support level has been set for the 
next 12 months at 9 cents and 10 
cents as outlined above. 
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By 

E. J. Dyce 

Professor of Apiculture 
A. A. LaPlant 

Ass’t. Professor of 
Entomology 

M. B. Hoffman 
Professor of Pomology 


New York State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dr. E. J. Dyce 


Unfavorable weather during the 
pollination period is frequently one 
of the hazards of fruit growing in 
New York State. While it is im- 
possible to control the weather, steps 
may be taken to insure maximum 
effectiveness of honey bees during 
adverse weather conditions. 

While honey bees are effective 
pollinators, they have their limi- 
tations and for best results these 
limitations should be understood. 
Honey bees, like other insects, are 
cold-blooded and fly mainly in re- 
sponse to temperature, sunlight, 
available nectar, pollen, and water. 
Weak colonies rarely fly at temper- 
atures below 55 degrees F., while 
strong colonies often fly below this 
temperature. For this reason one 
strong colony, in the orchard, is 
usually worth several weak ones, 
during a cold backward spring. 

Honey bees will fly in great num- 
bers from colonies placed in the 
sunlight and especially when they 
are located in sheltered depressions 
away from the prevailing winds. 
Most orchards are insufficiently pro- 
tected from strong wind currents 
to scatter the colonies one to an 
acre, as is commonly recommended. 
For this reason it is usually better 
to place colonies in groups of four 
or five in sheltered sunny nooks, as 
near as possible to the trees. 
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in New York State 








Of all the poisons frequently used 
in orchards, arsenate of lead is still 
the one which has consistently caus- 
ed the greatest losses to honey bees. 
Since so few colonies are now left 
throughout the year in the fruit 
areas in New York State, attention 
during recent years has been fc cus- 
ed on avoiding harm to colonies 
which are moved into orchards for 
the blossoming period. 

Honey bees pick up poison under 
different circumstances. The most 
persistent loss takes place when 
bees gather and store pollen from 
open blossoms which have been 
dusted or sprayed with a _ poison. 
Until this pollen is used up the loss 
of bees and developing brood is so 
great that it may take weeks or 
months before the colonies are able 
to build up to normal strength. Dur- 
ing a cold, wet period when there is 
no fresh nectar available, bees draw 
on their reserve supplies of honey. 
On the first warm, bright day fol- 
lowing such a period, they fly out of 
their hives in great numbers to gath- 
er moisture from the nearest and 
most attractive sources. They pre- 
fer to work on moist, old dark leaves 
or decaying vegetation, located in 
the sunlight underneath or near trees 
where the water is warmer. During 
abnormally hot, dry periods the bees 
also collect considerable’ water. 
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When this occurs, thousands of dead 
bees are found around the water 
tanks and in the wheel tracks of 
the spray rigs. The loss of adult 
bees in such cases often is so great 
that many colonies perish. 

When heavy losses of bees occur 
in the orchards, fruit growers as 
well as beekeepers suffer, as field 
bees are often killed before they 
have a chance to pollinate the blos- 
soms. Even one application of arse- 
nate of lead in pre-blossom sprays 
will poison most of the water which 
the bees are likely to pick up in the 
orchards. When this situation was 
pointed out to fruit growers several 
years ago, a few of them stopped us- 
ing arsenate of lead in their pre- 
blossom sprays. Colonies in these 
orchards consistently showed little 
or no loss from poisoning. 

The high mortality of honey bees 
due to arsenical poisoning, which 
occurred during the springs of 1945 
and 1946 in New York State, serv- 
ed to focus the attention of the fruit 
growers, and all those connected 
with the industry, on the damage 
which was being caused. Confer- 
ences of fruit growers, beekeepers, 
county agents, extension and re- 
search workers in the fields of po- 
mology, entomology, and apiculture 
were held to study corrective meas- 
ures. 

It was decided that the wide 
choice of effective spray materials 
makes it possible for fruit growers 
to omit arsenate of lead in the pre- 
blossom applications without undue 
risk of insect injury. Oils, lime-sul- 
phur, dinitro compounds, DDD, and 
DDT are less likely to kill bees than 
is arsenate of lead. It was also rec- 
ommended that all colonies of hon- 
ey bees should be removed from the 
orchards before the calyz spray is 
applied, as bees often visit blossoms 
such as McIntosh after the petals 
have fallen as well as the terminal 
blossoms which are usually late in 
opening. Sprays do not cause near- 
ly as much damage as dusts. 

Wide publicity was given this pro- 
gram by the extension service and 
county agents and cooperation from 
the fruit growers has exceeded ex- 
pectations. During the past four 
years the loss of honey bees from 
arsenical poisoning in orchards has 
been almost negligible. 

The welfare of the fruit grower 
and beekeeper is closely related and 
cooperation between them will re- 
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sult in mutual benefit. Orchardists 
and beekeepers have been urged to 
make detailed rental arrangements, 
preferably in writing, well in ad- 
vance of the pollination season. The 
following are some of the points 
which should be agreed upon: 

1. The number of colonies desired. 

2. Their average strength in num- 
ber of combs of brood and bees. 

3. The rental price, with or with- 
out extra compensation in case of 
heavy losses due to poisoning. 

4. Where the colonies are to be 
located in the orchard. 

5. Possible assistance in placing 
the colonies in the orchard in case 
of difficult driving conditions. 

6. The number of days notice re- 
quired to deliver the colonies to 
the orchard and remove them. 

What the beekeeper can do to 
help: 

1. Furnish colonies in excess of 
the standard strength agreed upon. 
A colony suitable for orchard pol- 
lination should have at least five 
frames of brood and enough bees to 
cover eight or nine combs. When 
possible, colonies should be housed 
in double hive bodies. This method 
provides adequate room for reserve 
food supplies in case of unfavorable 
weather and also provides room for 
expansion of the colony and the 
storage of fresh nectar in case of fa- 
vorable weather. 

2. Place the colonies in the sun- 
light, facing the south, in sheltered 
locations away from the prevailing 
winds. In orchards which are not 
protected from strong wind cur- 
rents, it is better to place the colo- 
nies in small groups of about four 
or five, in sheltered nooks as near 
as possible to the fruit trees. More 
blossoms will be visited by the bees 
from these colonies and more nectar 
might be secured. 

3. Deliver and remove the colo- 
nies promptly at the times request- 
ed and agreed upon. 

4. Advise the orchardist, if he is 
not familiar with bees, the precau- 
tions which should be taken when 
working near the bees as well as 
other points which might help him 
secure the most satisfactory results 
from the bees. 

5. Use extreme care, when in the 
orchard, to avoid damage to the 
trees and equipment. 

6. Give the orchardist your ad- 
dress and phone number in case he 


(Continued on page 246) 
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early June. Right: 


Left: Management of the colony during the latter part of May or 
Reducing the 


c 
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two-queen colony to a single- 


queen system during the early part of the major flow. 


The Ohio Modified Two-Queen System 


By W. E. Dunham 


Department of Entomology, Ohio 


The contributing factors in build- 
ing stronger colonies for the major 
honey flow have received much at- 
tention in our beekeeping literature 
for many years. Beekeepers are now 
keenly aware of the fact that the 
greater number of field working 
bees in comparison to the number 
of bees required for normal inside 
duties of the hive, the greater will 


be the storage of honey and the 
consequent coverage of flowering 
plants. 


In reality, the two-queen systems 
in vogue are based on the above 
principle. Two queens well support- 
ed with bees in a hive will far ex- 
ceed the egg-laying ability of one 
queen. Thus colonies headed by two 
queens will insure an enormous pop- 
ulation of bees for field work. The 
standard two-queen system involves 
the use of two queens throughout 
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Agricultural Experiment Station 


the spring and harvest periods. This 
system is best adapted to areas of 
copious honey flows of long dura- 
tion. 


Since 1938 research has been con- 
ducted by the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion on a modification of the stand- 
ard two-queen system. This modified 
system involves the use of two queens 
during the building-up period and 
the cutting back of such colonies to 
a single-queen system at the begin 
ning of or during the early part of 
the clover honey flow. Thus the 
bulk of the field population is syn- 
chronized with the short, intensive 
clover honey flow which is usually 
characteristic of Ohio. It also con- 
trols the bee population so as to 
avoid excessive consumption of food 
during the summer period when 
forage conditions may be limited. 
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Establishment of Two-Queen 
Colonies in the Spring* 
The successful establishment of 

the second queen in a colony during 

the early spring and the correct 
management to insure aée rapid 
build-up is most essential. For the 
average beginner, colonies should 
be manipulated during the fruit- 
dandelion bloom. However, this 
work may be undertaken earlier by 
experienced beekeepers who _ are 
more cognizant of colony conditions. 

Getting the upper unit established 
over the parent colony. <A _ colony 
should be selected which is well 
populated with young bees and has 
several frames of emerging brood. 

The procedure in establishing two- 

queen colonies is simple but exact- 

ing. From the colony selected re- 
move three frames of emerging 
brood with the adhering bees. Push 
the remaining frames to the center 
of the hive and place drawn comb 
on the outside area. Arrange the 
removed brood in the center posi- 
tion of an empty hive body. On 
each side of this brood place two 
*“More detailed information on the modi- 
fied two-queen system and its versatility 
aspects may be obtained in Extension Bul- 
letin No. 281 by making request for free 


copy to the Ohio Extension Service, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Establishing the two-queen colony 












frames of honey and pollen. There 
must be at least four frames of food 
for this unit. Fill any remaining 
space with drawn comb, preferably 
dark in color. This hive body now 
containing emerging brood, bees, 
honey, and pollen is placed over a 
double-screened inner cover which 
is located over the parent colony 
(See Figs. 1 and 2). A queen cage 
containing a queen purchased from 
the South is placed between the 
frames of brood. This young queen 
will soon be released by the bees 
and begin egg laying, thus establish- 
ing a new colony over the parent 
colony. It is always advisable when 
introducing such a queen to supply 
ten pounds of sugar syrup in a fric- 
tion-top pail feeder. This is inverted 
over the inner cover and will aid in 
better acceptance of the queen. It 
will also stimulate both the queen 
and the bees to rear brood more 
promptly. 

One of the greatest causes for 
disappointment and even failure in 
the established upper unit is due to 
a shortage of bees to take care of 
the brood and egg-laying capacity 
of the queen. This can be overcome 
by shaking two or more frames of 
bees into the upper unit at the time 
it is made up. Young bees on tak- 
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ing flight will orient to their new 
location while the old bees will re- 
turn to the lower entrance of the 
parent colony. Throughout these 
manipulations care should be taken 
that the queen of the parent colony 
is not placed in the upper unit. 
Should this happen the strong par- 
ent colony will go through a queen- 
less period and thus seriously affect 
the potential bee population at the 
beginning of the flow. 

Additional spring manipulations. 
In about 12 or 14 days after the es- 
tablishment of the upper unit it 
should be checked for the presence 
of a fertile laying queen. At this 
time one or more frames of emerg- 
ing brood may be taken from the 
parent colony and given to the upper 
unit to bring about a more rapid 
increase in strength. From 4 to 5 
weeks after the queen starts laying 
an increasing number of young bees 
will be emerging. This is about the 
time to place a queen excluder on 
the unit and add an extracting su- 
per of drawn combs (Fig. 3). About 
the time that the clover flow starts 
the new unit will become so popu- 
lous that due to insufficient ventila- 
tion the bees will cluster on the 
outside of the hive. The small en- 
trance provided in the _ double- 
screened inner cover is not suffi- 
cient so it frequently becomes nec- 
essary to supply more ventilation 
by raising the front corners of the 
hive with wooden blocks. 
Reducing the Two-Queen Colony 

to a Single-Queen System 

The correct time to reduce a two- 
queen colony to a single-queen sys- 
tem is at the beginning of the clover 
honey flow when nectar is coming 
in and the bees are occupying the 
supers and starting to store nectar 
in them. In brief, the operation is 
covered in eight steps. First, re- 
move the queen from the parent col- 
ony. Then place the upper unit 
containing the queen on the bot- 
tom board of the parent colony. 
Add the hive body containing the 
least brood from the parent colo- 
ny. A queen excluder is placed 
over the two-story brood nest and 
then the lighter super chosen from 
either unit. Over this goes the re- 
maining brood nest from the parent 
colony but space the frames as for 
an extracting super. Add the re- 
maining super and on top of this 
place an additional extracting su- 
per of drawn combs (Fig. 3). This 
arrangement largely solves’ the 
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Double screened inner cover 


swarming problem and insures good 
colony morale for maximum storage 
of honey. 
Honey Yields by the Ohio 

Modified Two-Queen System 

Honey yield records during the 
nine years of experiments show in- 
creased production with this system 
as compared with the orthodox sin- 
gle-queen management (See Table 
1). During the years of the exyeri- 
ment, conservative colony manage- 
ment was employed so an average 
beekeeper could easily duplicate the 
final results. Honey for the food 
requirements of the bees was al- 
ways supplied in plenty. However, 
the source of pollen was from nat- 
ural reserves supplemented with 
pollen that the bees gathered from 
the field. Had both the two-queen 
and check colonies been given sup- 
plementary artificial pollen, a larger 
bee population for the honey flow 
and consequently large _ surplus 
yields of honey would have result- 


ed. 
Table 1.—Honey yields by the Ohio Modi- 


fied Two-Queen System. 

No. colo- No. Av. yield Av. yield 

nies on check of modified of check 
Year modified colo- 2-queen colonies 

2-q. system nies colonies 

1938 20 10 237 Ibs. 150 Ibs. 
1939 13 10 152* Ibs. 103 Ibs. 
1940 4 4 217 Ibs. 123 Ibs. 
1941 9 10 213 Ibs. 98 Ibs. 
1942 10 10 83 Ibs. 47 Ibs. 
1943 8 8 125 Ibs. 56 Ibs. 
1944 3 3 201 Ibs. 110 Ibs. 
1946 4 4 241% Ibs. 126 Ibs. 
1950 6 4 216 Ibs. 138 Ibs. 


*11 increase colonies made 
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Fortified with Honey 


How dear to the heart of every 
homemaker are the recipes that 
turn out dishes that look like a mil- 
lion, satisfy every taste whim, yet 
are inexpensive, quick and easy to 
prepare. Equally precious are the 
old standbys, honey way cookies 
and quick breads so easy to make 
and have on hand. High on this 
list are the orange and date breads, 
keeping their fresh baked taste, 
while actually improving in flavor, 
making it possible at any time to 
say, “Let’s have a cup of coffee!” 
Fortified with honey you’ll never 
need hesitate issuing such an invi- 
tation. Here’s hoping you enjoy 
making, serving, and eating the 
honey way goodies selected for you 
this time! 


Banana Honey Ice Cream Pie 

Five and one-half cups oven-pop- 
ped rice cereal, % cup honey, and 
15 cup sugar. 

Place cereal in buttered large 
bowl. Combine honey and sugar in 
small sauce pan: bring to boiling 
point and continue boiling over low 
heat about 5 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Pour hot syrup over cereal 
and mix well. Press mixture into 
two 9-inch pans to form pie shells. 
Fill each pie shell with 1 quart of 
honey vanilla ice cream. Top with 
sliced bananas. Serve at once. 


Honey Happies 
Three-fourths cup brown _ sugar, 
3 tablespoons honey, 1 tablespoon 
butter, and 2 cups corn flakes. 


Banana honey ice cream 
pie looks like a_ million 
and tastes just as good as 
it looks.—Photo by Krums, 
Inc. 
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By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Aurora, Nebraska 


Mix brown sugar and honey in 
small saucepan. Cook over moder- 
ate heat, stirring constantly until 
sugar is dissolved and mixture bub- 
bles. Stir in butter. Pour over 
corn flakes which have been meas- 
ured into buttered bowl. Mix well. 
Drop by teaspoonfuls onto waxed 
paper. Let stand until cool. 

Yield: 20 1%-inch confections. 

Honey Orange Bread 

Two tablespoons shortening, 1 cup 
honey, 1 egg, 1% tablespoons grat- 
ed orange rind, 2% cups sifted flour, 
2% teaspoons baking powder, % 
teaspoon soda, % teaspoon salt, % 
cup orange juice, and 1 cup bran. 

Blend shortening and honey; add 
egg and orange rind and beat well. 
Sift flour with baking powder, soda, 
and salt, and add to first mixture 
alternately with orange juice. Add 
bran. Pour into greased loaf pan 
and bake in slow oven, 325 degrees 
F., for 1 hour and 10 minutes. 

Honey Date Nut Bread 

One egg, % cup honey, % cup 
boiling water, 1 cup chopped dates, 
1 tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon sot 
da, 2 cups flour, % teaspoon salt, 
and 1 cup chopped nutmeats. 

Beat egg very light, beating hon- 
ey in gradually. Pour boiling water 
over dates, add soda and butter. 
Cool. Add to egg mixture, blending 
well. Stir in flour sifted with salt. 
Add nutmeats last, mixing well. 
Pour into well greased loaf pan and 
bake in moderate oven, 350 degrees, 
for about 50 minutes. 











What Can We Expect of Hybrid Bees? 


By Martin S. Polhemus, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


|The author of this article is the oldest 
son of George N. Polhemus, Ames, Iowa, 
one of the most skillful beekeepers to be 
found anywhere. Martin, the son, took 
his master’s degree with Dr. O. W. Park 
of Iowa State College at Ames last year 
and is continuing his work towards a doc- 
torate specializing in bee breeding.—Ed. | 

Commercially produced hybrid 
bees have recently made their ap- 
pearance in the United States. It 
may be of interest at this time to 
discuss briefly what reasons there 
are for producing or using a hybrid 
bee. What gains or benefits may the 
beekeeper hope to derive through 
their use? What are some of the 
problems that confront the man who 
wishes to pruduce them? 

It is not difficult to produce a hy- 
brid bee. A beekeeper who so de- 
sired has been able for years to or- 
der Italian queens reared in Cau- 
casian mating yards. Unless a stray 
drone happens to interfere with the 
proceedings, such a queen will mate 
with a Caucasian drone, and the 
workers in the colony later headed 
by her are true hybrids. Thus, we 
see that we obtain hybrid bees 
whenever a queen from one distinct 
strain or line is crossed with a drone 
of another strain or line. A “double 
hybrid’’, often used in corn, is the 





result of a cross between two of 
these simple hybrids. 
There is no assurance, however, 


that the performance of these hy- 
brids will be superior to, or even 
equal to, the performance of either 
or both of the original lines. It usu- 
ally is necessary in the case of corn 
to make literally thousands of dif- 
ferent crosses between various lines 
before finding a cross that really 
‘“‘nicks’’—that is, really gives out- 
standing performance. 

Worthwhile Hybrids Difficult 

to Produce 

The problem is much the same 
with honey bees. Many, many lines 
must be tested, crossed in different 
combinations, and the crosses tested 
before one really worthwhile hy- 
brid may be expected to result. In 
honey bees, we have even further 
complications. If one current the- 
ory is correct, several sex factors 
which we may call A, B, C, D, E, 
and so forth are carried in bees. The 
queen carries any two of these fac- 
tors, the drone only one. A mating 
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Martin S. Polhemus 


between a queen carrying, for in 
stance, B and E, and a drone carry- 
ing either B or E, will result in as 
high as 50 percent mortality in the 
eggs subsequently laid by this queen. 
This invariably occurs if any line is 
inbred considerably, and of course 
results in poor brood pattern and 
a weak, unsatisfactory colony. Spe- 
cial tests must therefore be run to 
make sure that each cross does not 
fall down in this important respect. 
On the other hand, some very ex- 
cellent queens whose eggs nearly all 
develop normally may deposit eggs 
in irregular patterns so that simply 
finding an irregular brood pattern 
is no indication of a ‘‘mismating”’. 

When one considers the difficulties 
involved in producing a GOOD hy- 
brid bee, the question naturally 
arises, “Is it worthwhile to indulge 
in all this effort—what do we hope 
to gain?” 

Here the possibilities are almost 
limitless. Higher average honey 
production will be almost a certain- 
ty. Resistance to bee diseases can 
be increased. Good wax-producing 
tendencies can be furthered, rob- 
bing tendencies diminished, winter- 
ing qualities improved, and temper 
probably can be held at satisfactory 
levels. In all probability, bees can 
be bred to work at colder tempera- 
tures, or at warmer temperatures, 
or even to work more intensely on 
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certain flowers or groups of flow- 
ers. Possibly some will gather more 
pollen, thus doing a better job of 
pollinating certain crops. Even bet- 
ter yet, combinations of these qual- 
ities may be available in a single 
hybrid, so that conceivably you 
might order a disease-resistant bee, 
good for comb-honey production 
which will work vigorously on red 
clover. 

On the other hand, it undoubt- 
edly will be found that in many 
cases one quality must be sacrificed 
or compromised to gain another. To 
breed one bee good in every respect 
just won’t be done. Certain strains 
will be good for certain purposes, 
and poor for others. The whole 
purpose in breeding work is to tai- 
lor the animal or plant to fit certain 
needs, and in many cases the needs 
may be exactly opposed. A high- 
producing hybrid bee won’t spend 
all its life gathering pollen—but one 
that does might be outstanding for 
pollination work, even if it doesn’t 
make much honey. 


“Tailored” Hybrid Bees 

How soon can we expect to obtain 
“tailored” hybrid bees? Here lies 
the proverbial fly in the ointment. 
Hybrids available at the present 
time combine a fair-to-good level of 
resistance to at least two bee dis- 
eases with a measurable increase in 
average production over some of 
the best naturally-mated lines in the 
country. The advantage is nothing 


sensational. Perhaps the biggest sin- 
gle improvement should be in the 
uniformity of performance. Prog- 
ress, just as with crops and live- 
stock, probably will be slow and 
gradual, and will involve a tremen- 
dous amount of work. 

There is one aspect of hybridiza- 
tion which does sometimes result in 
sudden improvements. The geneti- 
cist calls this phenomenon overdom- 
inance. ‘‘Nicking’”’ is another word 
for it. Although the reason for it 
is not yet clearly understood, a hy- 
brid offspring may considerably out- 
do both its parents in one or more 
respects. Such behavior has given 
rise to much talk about “hybrid 
vigor’”’- 

Three points should be carried in 
mind by every beekeeper when 
thinking of hybrid bees: 

1. Don’t get overexcited about the 
word hybrid. A hybrid bee is easy 
to obtain. A good hybrid bee is not. 

2. Don’t be too hasty in condemn- 
ing all hybrid bees on the basis of 
an experience with one unfortunate 
cross which may lay a very poor 
brood pattern or be somewhat over- 
ambitious about stinging. The re- 
sponsibility for the prevention of 
such experiences lies with the breed- 
er, so it behooves the beekeeper to 
purchase with care. 

3. Don’t expect sensational results 
overnight. Such results are indeed 
possible, but do not count on them. 
Progress probably will be slow, but 
still it is progress! 


VW 





—_ 





Bees in box hives should be transferred into movable frame hives at the beginning 
of the honey flow. 
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Easy to feed 


A Little Knowledge 


It Shouldn’t Happen to a Bee 


By Harry M. Rowan 


Oh yes, I was a beekeeper. Knew 
all about the little creatures. With 
two years’ experience under my bee 
veil and the latest copy (1948) of 
ABC in my bookcase, failure was 
impossible—a honey crop a certain- 
ty. 
So late in May I rushed my order 
for a three-pound package and then 
looked around for a hive. There 
was the empty two-story ten-fram- 
er whose inhabitants had not sur- 
vived the winter three years before, 
neglected during the _ war. The 
combs were mouldy and smelled 
badly from the three years’ deteri- 
oration, but right on page 184 I 
read that “‘a beginner is apt to think 
that they are ruined’, and I was no 
beginner. The hive was set up, 
smell and all, and I sat down for the 
long wait for the arrival of the bees. 
By Saturday afternoon all hope for 
the week had vanished and Sunday 
promised to be a long day. Then 
at noon Sunday a policeman at the 
door demanded, “Are you Rowan?” 
’Course I had to plead guilty and 
was whisked off to the post office 
to claim my charges with the ex- 
cited chant of my three-year-old 
daughter ringing in my _ ears. 
“Goody, Daddy is going to get the 
bees.’’ My return, however, brought 
her only disappointment and dis- 
gust. I was greeted with, ‘‘But Dad- 
dy, they’re just Bugs.’ What did 
she expect—elephants? 

Bees Wouldn’t Stay Put 

Nevertheless, properly doused 
with sugar syrup, into the hive they 
went, “to clean up the combs and 
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“Just bugs” 


is a Dangerous Thing 


or 





make them as good as new” (page 
184). The queen cage was placed 
on the top bars screen down, along 
with a ten-pound pail of syrup. Ev- 
erything was in order and success 
assured. By the second day, pollen 
was pouring in and no hive could 
have looked more promising. 

By noon the third day there was- 
n’t a bee in sight. Every last solitary 
bee had left—only small patches of 
pollen and sugar syrup remained in 
the partially cleaned combs. But alas, 
all was not lost. On a low bush !ess 
than 50 feet away there was a nice 
three-pound defiant swarm. I check- 
ed through my two years’ experi 
ence and finding it void of such 
predicaments I rushed for my bee 
book. Well, nothing indicated haste 
was essential so I decided to leave 
them until evening when I’d have 
more time. Too late! By then I was 
out of “‘beesness’’ once more. “Just 
bugs” for sure. 

Now beekeepers are a peculiar lot. 
Seldom will they take insult or in 
jury from a member of the human 
race without action, but bees can 
sting, loaf, and walk out on them, 
or do any manner of evil and they 
are right back asking for more. So, 
I rushed my order in for more bees, 
two packages this time just to be 
sure, and set to work making the 
second hive — frames and all — a 
thankless task, but fast. 

It was equipped with full sheets 
of foundation and set up with the 
other to await the “bugs”. They 
arrived with less fanfare and pages 
73 and 74 on how to release pack 
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age bees were followed to the letter. 
Even I, with two years’ experience, 
had been reduced to reading ‘Be- 
ginning with bees’. The worst of 
the remaining moldy combs were 
removed to make room for the 
cages. 

At the end of the five-day grace 
period that beginners are asked to 
give their bees, the hives were 
opened to remove the empty cages. 

The queens were laying all right 
—in the beautiful white combs sus- 
pended in the cages. The empty 
queen cages hanging between the 
frames were the only clue to former 
activity in the hives themselves. 


Another Swarm 

With this remedied, things went 
pretty well the next two weeks, un- 
til a neighbor stopped by to mention 
a swarm in his back yard. It was 
a sizable swarm, probably four 
pounds, on the fork of a large sap- 
ling. Now, my book on bees tells 
us such a swarm can be “scooped 
off with a common dipper’. So I 
scooped and brushed and smoked 
the bees until at least 90 percent of 
them were in bags and pans and a 
spare hive I had brought along for 
the occasion. This was set up near 
the two thriving starts and left for 
the night. Next morning things 
began to happen again. The air was 
filled with bees for a hundred yards 
around and the newly-filled hive 
was unoccupied. Nothing ‘in my two 
years’ experience or book covered 
this so I sat down to watch and 
wait. Now it is written that you 
can watch swarms of bees to see 
where they land, but these bees and 
other swarms I’ve watched just dis- 
appeared. The buzzing subsided, 
the number of bees per cubic yard 
of air decreased until there were 
none. With luck they can be found 
on a convenient branch, but in this 
case they were found clustered on 
the front of one of my two establish- 
ed colonies. So, without muss or 
fuss, smoking or newspaper, I had 
united a swarm with an old colony, 
an inadvisable undertaking accord- 
ing to page 644. My two years’ ex- 
perience tells me that in my scoop- 
ing I failed to get the queen. 

This was just the shot in the arm 
the package needed. It was now a 
rousing colony and started packing 
in the honey. The time had come, 
[ thought, to start a nucleus and a 
queen was ordered from one of the 
prominent breeders. 
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She arrived all right with her at- 
tendands, and looked no larger than 
an attendant. The breeder advised 
me that queens looked that way 
prior to laying, but in my two years’ 
experience all other queens in cages 
looked the part. So I gave this sor- 
ry runt to two frames of brood and 
bees from my thriving colony, tak- 
ing care to select only frames of 
hatching brood so that the majority 
of the bees would be young and 
there would be a minimum of young 
larvae to care for. In theory it 
should have worked, but bees aren’t 
up on theory. To prevent robbing, 
the entrance was contracted and 
early the next morning robbing was 
underway full tilt. 

Robber Bees Get Busy 

Now, page 488 did warn of this, 
but with the precautions taken 
it should have been eliminated. It 
would seem that the few older bees 
that were transferred filled up on 
honey before returning and then 
brought their pals back for more. 
Checking the flights indicated that 
all robbing was being done by the 
original parent colony, and that the 
other hive was not participating. At 
any rate, I opened the hive to find 
a half pound of dead bees and my 
runt of a queen dead in her cage. 
With this development I gave up 
the idea of increase and went back 
to the two original hives. 

At the end of another week or so 
a few queen cells began to appear 
in my strong colony. By this time 
it occupied three stories and had 
bees and honey and pollen through- 
out. Now, the presence of queen 
cells has always thrown me into a 
state of semi-panic, but my bee 
book assured me _ that ‘normal 
swarming takes place during a well 
defined period called the swarming 
season’”’, and my two years’ experi- 
ence told me that August certainly 
wasn’t the swarming season. So, 
obviously, I decided they were go- 
ing to supersede their queen, and 
I’d cooperate by cutting out all but 
one healthy queen cell. 

When three days had passed, a 
glance at my hive told me that my 
strong colony was no longer strong. 
I hurriedly looked inside to find 
only perhaps two or three pounds 
of bewildered bees and no queen 
anywhere — and no queen cell 
to boot! But there had to be a 
queen or they wouldn’t have swarm- 

(Continued on page 247) 
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Our Objective 

Obviously, we should aim to pro- 
duce the largest possible crop of hon- 
ey and wax at the minimum of cost. 
To attain this objective we must have 
very populous colonies of bees at 
the beginning of the major honey 
flow. This means that we should 
have good queens, ample food (pol- 
len and honey), good combs supplied 
in ample time to avoid congestion, 
and a reasonable amount of protec- 
tion against the elements, especial- 


ly during the cold early spring 
months. 

Good Queens 
Even though apparently good 


queens were heading colonies last 
fall, a few of them may fail during 
the spring months. It is difficult 
to account for some of these fail- 
ures. Perhaps the queen did not 
come from good stock or she may 
have been defective. Queens that 
do not lay or produce solid combs 
of brood and are undersized and in- 
different layers, should be replaced 
with good queens. Sometimes the 
queen is not at fault. By that we 
mean that the queen may not have 
enough bees in the hive to take care 
of the brood she is capable of pro- 
ducing. There are usually some 
weak colonies during the _ spring. 
Such colonies should be strengthen- 
ed with a queenless package of bees 
or with combs of sealed brood. Add- 
ing bees to a weak colony is prefer- 
able to adding combs of brood be- 
cause the inexperienced beekeeper 
may not know just how to add 
brood to a weak colony without los- 
ing some of the brood. 

When a queenless package of bees 
is added to a weak colony, it is ad- 
visable to feed the bees in the 
queenless package as well as those 
in the weak colony, all the sugar 
syrup they will take before the two 
lots of bees are united. The bees 
without a queen will be anxious to 
find a mother and the bees in the 
queenright hive, being filled with 
syrup and meeting queenless bees 
also filled with syrup, will not ob- 
ject to the newcomers. 

Food—Honey and Pollen 

It has been said that more bees 
die as the result of starvation dur- 
ing the winter and early spring 
than from any other single cause. 
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It seems that many beekeepers nev- 
er learn the importance of leaving 
an adequate amount of honey with 
each colony in the fall for winter 
and early spring stores. 

Many beekeepers use the food- 
chamber hive. However, if this hive 
is not properly used, bees may 
starve in it during the winter 
months. The upper story, commonly 
called the food chamber portion of 
the hive, should be will filled with 
honey late in the fall. A queen ex- 
cluder should be used above the 
bottom story and under the food 
chamber during the late summer 
and fall months, so that the queen 
may be confined to the lower cham- 
ber, also that the bees may be more 
likely to have the food chamber full 
of honey late in the fall. This queen 
excluder should be removed in late 
October or early November in this 
latitude so that the bees may form 
a winter cluster which would then 
occur mostly in the lower story, the 
upper portion of the cluster extend- 
ing into the bottom of the upper 
story or food chamber. This means 
that there would be an abundance 
of honey above the winter cluster 
and then there should not be dan 
ger of bees starving during the win 
ter months. In some instances, 
where the food chamber is not well 
filled, the cluster may be found in 
the upper story or food chamber, 
and in some instances this cluster 
becomes isolated at the side of the 
hive. After the bees have consumed 
most of the honey in the combs they 
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occupy, the cluster is unable to move 
laterally to combs of honey that 
may be on the opposite side of the 
hive and consequently starvation 
occurs. We have received reports 
this spring of this condition in api- 
aries in this area. 

The mention of an abundance of 
stores reminds me of what my 
brother-in-law, a commercial bee- 
keeper in Ontario, Canada, told me 
about a local backlot beekeeper in 
his vicinity. This beekeeper knew 
it all, or thought he did. One day, 
while calling on my brother-in-law, 
he mentioned the fact that he had 
all of his honey extracted except 
the combs of honey in the brood 
chambers of his hives. My broth- 
er-in-law said, “Of course, you 


are going to extract the brood 
chamber combs, aren’t you?” The 


beekeeper replied, ‘““You bet I am.” 
My brother-in-law could scarcely 
keep a straight face. He then un- 
derstood why it was that this back- 
lot beekeeper had been trying to get 
ahead in beekeeping but had never 
succeeded. He apparently thought 
bees could get along on very small 
rations. 
Good Combs 

By good combs we mean combs 
that consist mainly of worker cells 
and not drone cells. Combs con- 
taining large patches of drone cells 
should not be used in a brood cham- 
ber. If they are, the quéen will fill 
these cells with unfertile eggs and 
thus many useless drones will be 
produced. Drones do have a place 
in beekeeping. They help insure 
the perpetuity of the race, and that 
is practically their sole function. 

Combs with a few drone cells 
may be used in extracting supers 
but queen excluders should be us- 
ed below the extracting supers to 
prevent queens from occupying 
these combs containing patches of 
drone cells. 

Spring Manipulation of Hives 

In some sections of the country 
it will be necessary to add supers 
during May to provide comb space 
for incoming nectar and for brood 
rearing. In the North, in _ states 
such as New York, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, it will be necessary to 
put on supers. 

Hives should not be opened on 
cold days. Bees should be flying 
freely, bringing in nectar and pol- 
len, before colonies are examined. 
The temperature should be at least 
65 degrees F. 
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A tall box hive of bees which need to be 
transferred into a modern hive. 


There is another reason for not 
working bees on cool days—name- 
ly, such manipulation is liable to 
get the bees stirred up to such an 
extent that they molest neighbors 
and pedestrians nearby if hives are 
in cities or towns. All apiaries in 
towns and cities should be back 
from the road or street as far as pos- 
sible and if it is possible to have the 
hives surrounded by shrubs or trees, 
so that the bees are compelled to fly 
up and over, all the better. 

Opening the Hives 

Before opening the hives a smok- 
er should be lighted and well start- 
ed so there is no danger of its go- 
ing out. The bee veil should be well 
adjusted so there is no danger of 
being stung in the face. If a cotton 
veil is used, the smoker should be 
lighted before the veil is put on. Oc- 
casionally the fire comes in contact 
with the bee veil and burns the face 
of the veil if care is not taken when 
lighting the smoker. 

As soon as the smoker is lighted, 
a few puffs of smoke should be 
blown into the entrance of the hive 
to subdue the guards at the en- 


(Continued on page 237) 
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Honey bee pollination of red clo- 
ver is possible (page 137). Not on- 
ly that, but the results of the ex- 
periments by The A. I. Root Co. 
show that it can be a profitable ven- 
ture if mutual problems of the seed 
grower and beekeeper can be work- 
ed out. Points to keep in mind for 
any beekeeper trying this field are 
the necessity for spraying to be done 
before bees are moved in; whether 
or not the clover stand is good 
enough to warrant the venture; the 
desirability of having the bees ei- 
ther in the field or on the side of 
it—especially if other clovers are 
close by; and the useability of the 
road in during possible bad weath- 
er. Of course, a definite agreement 
as to rental conditions (which in- 
cludes not only pay to the beekeep- 
er but also the quality of colonies 
furnished the seed grower) and a 
look into the equipment and know- 
how of the farmer as regards har- 
vesting are also desirable. It is a 
big and perhaps profitable field— 
this one of pollination—but one with 
many problems still to be solved. 

Spring manipulations should be- 
gin early, says Howard Rock (page 
142). Of course, that is often de- 
sirable but few beekeepers need to 
be urged, I believe—that spring at- 
tack of ‘‘bee fever’ hits us at times 
during even some pretty wintry 
weather! If you are quite sure that 
your yards are in good shape, it is 
well to resist a little (unnecessary 
work adds to costs), but even then, 
many a colony can be saved by a 
little attention. Where you need a 
quick and early build-up and early 
pollen is scarce, feeding of a sub- 
stitute may be profitable (if one 
saves some of those ‘“‘pollen clogged”’ 
combs from the previous fall’s ex- 
tracting, he will find them cleaned 
out rapidly in early spring).  In- 
spection for disease, queenlessness, 
colonies low on _ stores, failing 
queens, poor combs, etc., all are of 
value. It would seem that disease 
inspection early enough to be ahead 
of serious robbing attempts would 
be especially of advantage. The ad- 
vice to disregard very weak colo- 
nies until the others have all been 
built up is sound—but hard to fol- 
low even when we know we should. 
I am not as sure that easy-to-handle 
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bees are undesirable for honey pro- 
duction—“stingers” are not neces- 
sarily efficient workers, but the oc- 
casional ones that are, stand out 
and thus lead one to think so. 

Interest in_ pollination seems 
widespread in Oregon as well as in 
many other parts of the country. 
Whether this interest will stay high 
will depend on just how some of 
the problems can be worked out. It 
does mean that beekeeping is at 
least temporarily entering a new 
era (much as I dislike to use that 
particular word). Another signifi- 
cant item in Mr. Black’s report is 
the record that while only a third 
of inspected bees had been sulfa 
treated, two thirds of the disease 
found was in this group. While, of 
course, far more already diseased 
bees would be treated, still this part 
of the report is not encouraging. 
Beekeepeis everywhere would do 
well to hold separate for at least 
three years all equipment from dis- 
eased yards that have been treated 
and are apparently well. 

Migratory beekeeping has induce- 
ments but dollars and cents profit 
is not always one of them (pages 
151-182). Editor Deyell’s early °x- 
periences certainly included adven- 
ture—going to church “in disguise” 
not the least of them. His unpop- 
ularity when the many bees gather- 
ed to clean up the honey leaking 
out of the car has been experienced 
in different forms by many bee- 
keepers. I remember stopping for 
air for a low tire when hauling in 
a load of honey. The bees stealing 
a ride made my presence elsewhere 
quite the desire of the moment! 

Shipment of package bees by air 
can be desirable under certain con- 
ditions. Chief among these are the 
location of the apiary close enough 
to an airport to deliver the shipment 
directly to the plane, and a large 
enough shipment to enable special 
rates being given (page 154). The 
urgency with which a shipment is 
needed also enters in. Pilot Kar- 
raker’s account of the ability of the 
Meliponin bees to withstand the 
supposedly lethal insecticide brings 
to mind that I have sometimes tried 
to kill ordinary honey bees by spray 
in a honey house and found some of 
them remarkably resistant. 
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Madison 3, 


It’s spring again. And that means 
the beekeeper once more takes up 
his dual role of producer-retailer. 

Retailing nowadays is not just a 
matter of hanging out a ‘“‘honey for 
sale” sign, then waiting for the cus- 
tomer to knock on your door. Con- 
sumers have been spoiled by the ag- 
gressive tactics of sharp merchan- 
disers — they expect a product to 
cater to their wishes. 

Advertising is the most common 
and most effective way that the 
modern retailer can make his prod- 
uct seem worth buying. But to be 
a good advertiser demands a basic 
knowledge of advertising  princi- 
ples. 

We ask ourselves, what makes a 
good ad? What makes people read 
ads? How should an ad be drawn 
up? How can I make sure that the 
money I spend on advertising will 
not be wasted by ineffectual ads? 

Let’s reason this out. First of all, 
ads must interest people. Primarily, 
people look at ads because (1) they 
want to better themselves, and (2) 
they want to satisfy some strong 
emotional urge. 

But we must go further. Every ad 
must answer how a product satisfies 
that urge. There is danger in cram- 
ming an ad with copy that is bor- 
ing to the reader. But there is just 
as much danger in saying too little, 
leaving the reader without having 
satisfied his interest. 

Always remember — the _ best 
headlines, the best picture, and the 
best copy in an ad are those which 
selfishly satisfy the reader. 

Now, how do these few principles 
apply to honey? First of all, honey 
appeals to an ad-reader because he 
knows’ subconsciously that honey 
will satisfy the basic, driving urge 
of hunger. And a clever ad will 
point out how the reader can better 
his health by eating honey daily. 

But it is not enough to state that 
honey will satisfy hunger and im- 
prove health. We must tell how 
honey does this. We must satisfy 
the reader’s aroused interest in hon- 
ey. 

So we tell him that honey releases 
energy more quickly than do oth- 
er sweets. We tell him uses for 
honey of which he is probably not 
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aware. We tell him how honey 
keeps baked goods fresh, how it is 
easily digested, how plentiful it is. 

When drawing up an ad it is well 
to remember these principles for at- 
tracting a reader and holding his in- 
terest: 

1. People read ads because they 
are interested in them. It is the 
subject matter, not the lettering or 
arrangement of an ad that makes 
people read it. 

2. Do not use a peculiar page ar- 
rangement. Make your advertise- 
ment different by making your sub- 
ject matter unique. 

3. Omit all borders, ornaments, 
pointing hands and fingers, peculiar 
patterns, and unusual shapes in 
your ad. Present your interesting 
subject in a simple way. 

4. People prefer simply lettered 
ads, not those with fancy letters. 

5. A reader will read an entire 
ad no matter how small the copy 
once his interest has been caught by 
the subject matter. 

6. A good ad should inform and 
educate. 

The American Honey Institute has 
made up some ads that meet these 
qualifications. Space here does not 
permit their reproduction. Howev- 
er, mats may be had simply by writ- 
ing the Institute. The charge for 
them is so nominal that the bee- 
keeper saves money by using them 
instead of going to the expense of 
drawing up his own and having to 
pay for the engraving, etc. These 
ads were made by an expert with 
years of experience. 

Don’t neglect to start your adver- 
tising campaign this spring. You 
will want to build up demand ear- 
ly so that your honey will meet a 
great tide of customers when you 
put it on the market. 

All beekeepers will do well to re- 
member these words by a successful 
businessman whose name _ will be 
recognized by all gum-chewing 
Americans: 

“T went broke three times before 
I learned how to use advertising, 
but when I did learn how, adver- 
tising made me rich. There is noth- 
ing magical about advertising. Obey 
its principles, and it will deliver.”— 
William Wrigley, Jr. 
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Bee-Collected 
Pollen for 
Artificial Pollination 





According to 
information 
given out by 
the College 
of Agriculture, University of Cali- 
fornia, at Davis, it appears that bee- 
collected pollen has not been used 
extensively in the artificial pollina- 
tion of orchards because it loses its 
viability in a short time and no very 
effective method of applying it has 
been developed. 

To obtain this pollen in quanti- 
ties, a perforated screen trap was 
set up that scraped the pollen pel- 
lets from the legs of the bees as they 
passed through the screen to the 
hives. It was possible to collect as 
much as two-and-a-half pounds in 
one day from a single colony. It 
seems that three to five ounces of 
pollen dust is all one can gather by 
hand during an eight-hour day. 

Pollen collected at the hive en- 
trance, as mentioned above, was 
quick-frozen and kept in deep freeze 
for a year and proved to be viable 
in a field trial on apple blossoms in 
1950. 

The problem of applying the pol- 
len to the blossoms is yet unsolved. 
Some have tried the shotgun meth- 
od—namely, shooting the pollen on- 
to trees while in bloom. Just how 
practical this method is remains to 
be seen. 

Having bees on hand in adequate 
quantities seems to be the most sat- 
isfactory method of attaining maxi- 
mum pollination. 


4 * a 


Clover Ladino clover is 
becoming quite 
common. It is a large variety of 
white clover, a perennial, and once 
established survives for many years 
if proverly managed. 

It is propagated by seeds and 
plants that start from the joints of 
nodes of creeping stems. At the end 
of a season a single mother plant 
may form a clump two or three feet 
in diameter. 

The question is often asked: Is it 
a good honey plant? From the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of 
California, at Davis, we learn that 
this clover in that state does not 
produce enough nectar to support 
more than one or two colonies of 


Ladino 
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bees to the acre. Ladino appears 
to be a poor source of honey in Cal- 
ifornia because the flowers contain 
very little nectar. 

G. H. Vansell, in charge of polli- 
nation studies in California, says 
that the principal interest of the 
bees seems to be in the pollen and 
that colonies used for pollinating 
Ladino clover should receive sup- 
plementary feed before going into 
winter quarters. 

The reports of Ladino from bee- 
keepers in Ohio and some _ other 
states indicate that bees do actually 
store some surplus honey from it 
when conditions are right. This leg 
ume is being used more and more 
in Ohio and other states because of 
its high legume content and its food 
value for stock and chickens which 
are kept in fields of Ladino during 
the summer months. 

It seems possible that as time 
goes on, when Ladino has had a 
chance to become acclimated, more 
nectar will be secured from it than 
during recent years. We will be 
pleased to hear from beekeepers 
who have bees near Ladino and 
have observed their activity on t’.is 
plant. 

* * * * & 


from Your A recent article 
appeared in 
Gleanings con- 
cerning a young beekeeper in one 
of the eastern states who took time 
out one season to accompany his 
state bee inspector to learn some of 
the tricks of the trade. This hee- 
keeper was greatly pleased with the 
helpfulness of the inspector as well 
as with the many things he learned 
about bee behavior and hive manip 
ulation. 

Obviously, a state or deputy api 
ary inspector is chosen because of 


Learn 
Bee Inspector 


his ability to perform the duties 
connected with his job. Generally 
speaking, bee inspectors are fine 


fellows. They are not only inter- 
ested in disease eradication and con- 
trol but also in helping beekeepers 
to keep bees better. 

As we attend state meetings over 
the country and hear reports of 
state bee inspectors, we_ realize 
more than ever before the valuable 
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inspectors are rendering. 
What would the disease situation 
throughout the country be today 
if it were not for efficient apiary 
inspection? We feel sure that bee- 
keepers with many or few hives of 
bees are anxious to cooperate with 
inspectors. Incidentally, the begin- 
ner beekeeper can derive a great 
deal of information by consulting 
his inspector and perhaps taking a 
few days off to accompany him in 
his work. 


service 


ae 


All beekeepers 
should make a 
study of minor 
and major 
well as_ pollen 


Plan Colony 
Population to Meet 
Crop Conditions 


honey plants, as 
sources, in their respective lo- 
calities. Most beekeepers are so 
busy checking colonies, putting on 
supers, removing honey, extracting 
and requeening, that they may not 
find time to make a study of nectar 
and pollen sources. 

A beekeeper who has made such 
a study and who knows approxi- 
mately when the major honey flow 
begins can plan his work intelli- 
gently during the season. 

The time major honey crops are 
harvested is changing in some lo- 
calities because of the change in 
crop rotation. For example, Dr. R. 
L. Parker of Manhattan, Kansas, in 
one of his recent reports mentions 
that during the season of 1950, bees 
stored the major crop from yellow 
sweet clover, especially in some sec- 
tions of the state. This flow began 
the latter part of May and extended 
into June. If a similar condition 
prevails this coming season, it will 
mean that in areas where yellow 
sweet clover constitutes a major 
source of nectar, beekeepers will 
have to get their colonies into a pop- 
ulous condition quite early in the 
season to take advantage of this 
early major honey flow. This means 
that wintered-over colonies should 
be strong in bees early in the spring 
and should receive expert manage- 
ment during the early spring 
months. 

In other sections of the country 
white sweet clover and alfalfa may 
constitute the major source of nec- 
tar. The honey flow from these 
sources usually begins a little later 
in the season and this means that 
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colonies should be at their peak of 
strength when the flow begins. 
Where the honey flow comes rela- 
tively late in the season, some very 
populous colonies may pass their 
peak of strength a week or so be- 
fore the flow starts. When this oc- 
curs colonies may lose their morale 
and consequently do not store as 
much surplus as they would if they 
reached their peak of strength at 
the proper time. There should be 
little difficulty in having strong win- 
tered-over colonies ready for an 
early major flow. On the other 
hand, very populous’ wintered- 
over colonies that may reach their 
peak before tthe flow starts, can 
be divided at the proper time in 
the spring and_ both divisions 
brought up to proper strength to 
take advantage of the major honey 
flow when it occurs. However, this 
requires expert apiary management. 


* * 


Honey Will Not Apparently some 
Sell Itself beekeepers think 

that everyone 
knows about the good qualities of 
honey and that it is not necessary to 
tell the world about our product. 
Such is not the case. 


What would happen to Spearmint 
chewing gun or Coca-Cola if inten- 
sive and continuous’ advertising 
were not carried on? When we 
think of pickles, most of us think of 
Heinz because that brand is adver- 
tised continuously. 


Not long ago we met a beekeeper 
who complained about having over 
a ton of honey in his basement un- 
sold. We asked him if he had made 
any special effort to find a buyer. 
He admitted that he had not done 
so. How in the world would poten- 
tial buyers know he had honey in 
his basement for sale if they were 
not told about it? 


Honey, even though it is one of 
the oldest foods with remarkable 
nutritional qualities, needs to be 


promoted and advertised. 


With such a remarkable product 
and fortified with factual informa- 
tion concerning its food value and 
superiority over some of the other 
sweets on the market, it should not 
be too difficult to dispose of a crop 
of honey. But please remember that 
honey will not sell itself—it has to 
be sold. 
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perked & Answered 


Thiafos—What Is It? 
Question: A new insecticide Thiafos is 
being used in this country. What is it 
and does it kill bees?—M. Van Der Voort. 
Eastern Transvaal, So. Africa. 


Answer: The name Thiafos is sim- 
ply a trade name for parathion, an 
insecticide highly toxic to all bene- 
ficial insects as well as to man. Its 
manufacture and use has resulted 
in the death of several individuals, 
some of whom were trained in the 
use of insecticides. It has also re- 
sulted in the hospitalization of nu- 
merous fruit packers, even after the 
fruit showed but minute quantities 
of the phosphate. It is one of the 
must toxic substances to honey bees 
and will destroy the field force and, 
quite frequently, the entire colony 
when used on plants which are be- 
ing visited by bees, such as decidu- 
ous fruit trees, clovers, and various 
field crops. I have advised bee- 
keepers to keep their colonies out 
of areas where parathion is used 
on crops in bloom or where it will 
drift over plants on which the bees 
are working. An application to La- 
dino clover in bloom last year ru- 
ined some 400 colonies located in 
the field treated and greatly reduc- 
ed the strength, and therefore the 
pollinating value, of several hun- 
dred other colonies located within a 
distance of three miles from the field 
treated.—J. E. Eckert, Apiculturist, 
University of California. 


aS 


Renovating Empty Frames 

Question: By purchase I recently ac- 
quired around 10,000 frames which were 
originally used for chunk honey and now 
are just empty without wire or founda- 
tion. What is the best method of clean- 
ing these frames of the excess propolis 
and wax that failed to be cut off? These 
frames are in excellent condition and are 
worth the extra effort in saving —Wm. 
Malick, N. Y 

Answer: The best method we can 
think of would be to put the frames 
in a hot room for about a half-hour. 
The melting point of wax is approx- 
imately 145 degrees F. The wax 
and honey would leave the frames 
and should drop into some suitable 
container. When cooled, the mix- 
ture would have the wax on top and 
the honey below. If you wish to 
thoroughiy clean the frames they 
should then be immersed in boiling 
water for a few minutes, then per- 
mitted to dry. 
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Disposing of AFB Colonies 
Question: I have four or five colonies 
of bees and by examining them it looks as 
though two of them have AFB. Will 
these colonies have to be destroyed or is 
there some cure?—John G. Schwartz, Ne- 
braska. 


Answer: At this time of the year 
(February), a colony infected with 
AFB would have cells in the combs 
of the brood chamber containing 
dead, dried-down larvae stretched 
lengthwise on the bottom sides of 
the cells. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to remove these _ scales 
from the interior of the cells with- 
out mutilating the cells. You may 
also find a few cells of sealed brood 
with punctured cappings. These will 
be found in the center of the brood 
nest where young bees emerged from 
the cells late last fall. The safest 
way to dispose of colonies with AFB 
is to kill the bees in the hive by us- 
ing Cyanogas, then burning the con- 
tents of the hive, dead bees, and 
frames containing brood and honey, 
in a deep pit, filling in the pit with 
dirt after the ashes are cold. Cy- 
anogas may be obtained at any drug 
store. It comes in a powder form. 
A tablespoonful is placed on a card- 
board near the entrance of the hive, 
then pushed into the hive. ‘Tne 
fumes, being lighter than air, travel 
up and destroy the bees instantly. 
It is well to keep on the windward 
side of the gas while it is being ap- 
plied, as it is a deadly chemical. The 
interiors of the hives should be 
scorched to a light brown by paint- 
ing the inside of the hive with gas- 
oline, using a brush, then touching 
a match to the gasoline. 

ee =< 
Honey Has a Foreign Taste 
Question: Could you advise me _ what 


can be done to eliminate a foreign taste 
from honey?—Lillian Monnig, Ohio. 


Answer: Honey takes on foreign 
odors almost as quickly as does 
milk. There is a possibility that it 
may have been removed from the 
hives by means of improperly used 
carbolic covers. These are put on 
in hot weather to drive the bees 
down but if the carbolic used is not 
pure, or the covers not properly 
made, the honey may become taint- 
ed. If the honey can be heated and 
slowly passed over trays while hot, 
with fans blowing air across it, this 
sometimes helps. 
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From North, East, West, aud South 


SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA, Mar. 3 
Weather: In South- 
ern California the 
first part of Febru- 
ary had more very 
delightful weather 
but with no rain. 
The latter part of 
the month there 
were some _ good 
showers which help- 
ed to freshen the 
plants and to keep the grass grow- 
ing. On March first there was more 
rain and along with the recent rains 
there was some hail and snow at 
very low altitudes. In other words 
there has been some real wintry 
weather as we consider weather in 
Southern California. With water 
levels very low we are still hoping 
for some good drenching rains. 

Condition of Plants: Our sage and 
buckwheat ranges are much in need 
of more rain as the plants show lit- 
tle or no growth yet. The small 
plants such as mustard and alfilaria 
should give plenty of pollen during 
March. The almond trees are just 
about in full bloom and are a beau- 
tiful sight, Bees in the districts 
where almonds grow should _ get 
plenty of pollen to help them build 
up. 

Condition of Bees: Bees seem to 
continue to be in good condition— 
especially where plenty of stores 
were left in the hives last fall. If 
the present cold spell doesn’t last 
too long, they should soon be able 
to gather a little nectar here and 
there to keep them going until the 
orange blossoms come on. 

Miscellaneous: Since our last let- 
ter we have spent two weeks in the 
great Imperial Valley. Farmers 
speak of cultivating their thousands 
of acres. One farmer we talked 
with said that he had about 2000 
acres and that beekeepers had api- 
aries scattered around at different 
places on the property. They gave 
the farmer a can of honey for the 
privilege of putting their bees on 
his alfalfa. Part of this was seed 
alfalfa. This farmer was much sur- 
prised when we told him of the con- 
ditions that have come about be- 
tween the beekeepers and the alfal- 
fa seed men further north. We told 
him that the legume seed men are 
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paying as high as eight dollars per 
colony to have bees on their prop- 
erty for pollination purposes. He 
was also surprised to learn how 
much seed per acre some growers 
are getting. His highest production 
was 350 pounds per acre. 

One woman who understood the 
value of bees in pollination said that 
they had to get bees from Idaho for 
their seed alfalfa. It seems as if 
the beekeepers in some parts of the 
country should be better informed 
and the farmers should know the 
real value of bees in the pollination 
of the alfalfa blossoms. 

Thousands of acres of flax in the 
Imperial Valley are bursting into 
bloom and while the bees will do 
their best, they get little if any- 
thing from these plants. We un- 
derstand that flax is considered a 
honey plant in Germany. ; 

Southern California beekeepers 
will soon be busy getting their col- 
onies ready for the orange blossoms. 
It always pays to have the bees in 
good condition in plenty of time as 
the orange flow lasts a compara- 
tively short time.—L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, California. 


el 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Mar. 1 
Weather: This has 


ee 


been a year of va- 
ried weather condi- 
tions, when the 
word “unusual” is 
too commonplace to 
adequately describe 





the situation. On 
the whole, Northern 
California has re- 


ceived several inches 
more precipitation 
than last year but 
within relatively 
short distances there may be sig- 
nificant differences in the totals. 
For example, the area 17 miles west 
of Davis has received at least 20 
inches, the Sacramento area _ 10 
miles to the east has received a lit- 
tle over 17 inches, while in the Da- 
vis area we have received 13.38 
inches to date. Our local rainfall in 
February was .86 of an inch. The 
normal amount of rainfall for the 
year for this area is 12.7 inches. We 
can expect some rains during March 
and April but for the present, queen 
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breeders and package bee men es- 
pecially would like to see some 
warm weather and fewer rainy 
days. 

The weatherman predicted snow 
for San Francisco yesterday, the 
first time in the history of their 
weather forecasts, and he was so 
right. Heavier snow pack in the 
Sierras is needed to assure an am- 
ple supply of water for irrigation 
purposes. 


Condition of Colonies: The first 
examination of the colonies last 
week indicated conditions which 


varied from brood in four frames to 
those with brood in eight. Some 
colonies were light in stores while 
others were crowded with honey. 
Nuclei which were well provided 
with bees and honey in the fall, 
wintered well on four to five frames. 
Three 3-frame nuclei in 10-frame 
hive bodies also wintered quite as 
well as the stronger nucs. With 
pollen and nectar available from a 
variety of plants, including chick- 
weed, filerae, mustard, elm, almond, 
and other sources, bees can be ex- 
pected to build up rapidly from 
here on. 

Several beekeepers who had their 
colonies in Ladino clover and alfal- 
fa seed locations last summer are 
reporting that a large portion of 
their colonies are below standard 
strength this spring. This could be 
caused by the lack of pollen, both 
during the fall period and earlier 
this spring, or to a residual effect of 
poisons used for insect control while 
the legumes were in bloom. Some 
beekeepers are saying that they have 
had enough “experience” in the pol- 
lination of legumes until the seed 
growers are willing to pay an ade- 
quate return to make up for the lack 
of surplus honey, inadequate stores 
for winter, poisoned colonies, and 
weak colonies in the spring. Both 
the beekeepers and seed growers 
have much to learn about the ma- 
nipulation of colonies for seed pro- 
duction. 


Pollination Contracts: Beekeepers 
are getting together in all parts of 
the state to discuss pollination con- 
tracts and seedmen are also discuss- 
ing this problem. Some beekeepers 
and seedmen cannot be convinced 
that even a beautiful field of alfalfa 
or Ladino clover has only a limited 
amount of nectar. Such fields look 
as if they contained an inexhausti- 
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ble supply of both pollen and nec- 
tar for the bees. Unfortunately for 
both seedmen and beekeepers, one 
cannot operate for both surplus hon- 
ey and maximum seed production 
at the same time. The concentra- 
tion of two colonies of bees per 
acre in Ladino clover locations (and 
one strong colony is sufficient) and 
from three to five or more colonies 
in alfalfa fields makes it impossible 
for the bees to gather any surplus 
for the beekeeper and, frequently, a 
sufficient amount for their own 
needs. 

The concentration of bees in seed 
areas has resulted in increased losses 
of bees from chemical poisoning, es- 
pecially when parathion, EPN, 
chlordane, or BHC is used in the in- 
sect control program. Contracts 
must include these considerations 
and most beekeepers who come out 
of the seed area with less than $7 to 
$10 return per colony for the polli- 
nation services will not be able to 
continue very long in the business. 

Honey Marketing: Considerable 
honey has moved from the beekeep- 
er to the honey wholesale buyer the 
past month but many beekeepers 
are still holding for higher prices 
in line with the increased cost of 
living. There are not many sizea- 
ble honey pools left in California, a 
good sign for a strengthened mxr- 
ket for the coming season. Retail 
prices have made but little change. 
Some “bargain” offers at 69 cents 
for 5-pound tins are being made and 
the honey that is being offered is 
worth about that much as table 
honey. 

The California Honey Marketing 
Order is progressing to the point 
where both the processors or han- 
dlers and the producers have put up 
their amounts needed for work pre 
liminary to holding at least two 
public hearings on the order. This 
amount has been estimated at $2500, 
to be equally divided between the 
producers and processors. If the or- 
der is adopted, this amount will be 
returned to the donors from the first 
proceeds of the Marketing Order 
Beekeepers are getting behind this 
self-help movement for advertising 
and research in honey and the out- 
come looks very promising at this 
time. Both producers and proces- 
sors are to be congratulated for 
their cooperation. May it continue. 
—J. E. Eckert, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis. 
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IOWA, March 1 


The winter has been 
considered a severe 
one. This is the re- 
sult of a combina- 
tion of circum- 
stances. Low tem- 
peratures have pre- 
vailed for a_ long 
period of time, 
although excessive 
low temperatures 
have occurred only 
during one_ short period. The 
amount of snow cover has varied 
over the state from an absolute 
minimum in the central portion to 
a liberal excess in the northeast 
section of the state. 

It is yet too early to determine 
accurately how the bees have win- 
tered. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that colonies put into winter 
in good condition have survived 
satisfactorily. There have been two 
short flight periods over much of 
the state which could be of tremen- 
dous value to outdoor wintered 
bees. The reports thus far indicate 
colony loss from 2 to 25 percent. 
This includes all stages of fall prep- 
aration. In the better colonies, it is 
reported that the brood rearing is 
under way at this time. 

There are several problems con- 
fronting beekeepers. First, of course, 
is colony conditions and what num- 
ber may be available at‘the open- 
ing of the season of operation this 
year. This, then has a definite bear- 
ing on the number of packages 
which will be employed for the sea- 
son’s operations. The season’s op- 
erations, in turn, will depend some 
on the probable available pasturage. 
Since the government is making a 
plea for all-out corn production and 
soybean production, it is quite prob- 
able that the legume acreage which 
was becoming reestablished in Iowa 
will disappear very rapidly. This 
creates a great hazard for honey 
producers since the pasturage may 
be seriously reduced. The matter 
of insect control is being adjusted 
very satisfactorily. Weed control 
probably will follow in a pattern 
which will be compatible to the 
problem of controlling weeds and 
the honey producers. 

There still remains the matter of 
pollination. The interest which was 
developed last year is carrying over 
and right now there is a demand for 
more bees for pollination purposes 
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than probably will be available. Al- 
so, to meet this demand there will 
be considerable movement of bees 
necessary—in some instances, long 
distances. A very definite program 
of pollination demonstration is be- 
ing arranged by the Agricultural 
Extension Service under the super- 
vision of Robert J. Walstrom, Ex- 
tension Entomologist. Much more 
information is needed on the man- 
agement of bees in order to obtain 
more satisfactory results in seed 
production under Iowa conditions. 

The Iowa State Fair Board has 
voted to reestablish the department 
of apiary and honey products. It 
is hoped that honey _ producers 
throughout the state will support 
the effort of the Iowa Beekeepers’ 
Association in getting this depart- 
ment reestablished at the Fair. 

The disease control program is 
getting under way for 1951. The 
organized counties will continue to 
carry forward on this program. The 
beekeeper in the state who consid- 
ers movement of bees should be 
thoroughly informed in the provi- 
sions of the law and especially in 
the counties which are quarantined 
to prohibit the shipment of bees in- 
to the county without a permit. This 
permit can be obtained without cost 
upon application to the State Api- 
arist, Ames, Iowa.—F. B. Paddock, 
Ames, Iowa. 

TS” 
OREGON, March 2 

We have had in 
the Willamette Val- 
ley a very mild win- 
ter. No snow as yet 
and it is the second 
of March. Bees have 
wintered well and 
now there is a lot of 
brood. This of course 
will call for a lot of 
food and many col- 
onies must be _ fed. 
Flora is good and at present the 
outlook for this year is the best for 
the last three or four years. In 
January the bees were bringing in 
pollen from the willow. 

I called at one of the chain gro- 
cery stores today and this store is 
retailing the half-pound jar of hon- 
ey for 15 cents, the one-pound can 
at 28 cents, the two-pound jar for 
54 cents, and the five-pound can 
for 95 cents. Honey spread was sell- 
ing for 30 cents for the one-pound 
carton. A manufacturer of foun- 
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dation here is paying 45 cents per 
pound for beeswax. 

The inspection of bees is now 
more important than ever on ac- 
count of so many colonies being 
moved into the orchard and seed 
areas. About four percent of the 
bees in these areas last year were 
contaminated with AFB. 

Some of the beekeepers had a 
meeting to suggest some means to 
raise funds for this work and send 
their suggestions to the state legis- 
lature now in session. It was sug- 
gested that all honey sold or used 
in Oregon should carry a honey tax 
of three mills per pound or fraction 
thereof. Another suggestion was to 
increase the colony fee from 15 to 
25 cents. Nothing however has been 
done in the legislature with these 
two suggestions. 


The state budget now shows a 
deficit of about $5000 and the es- 
timated amount of funds to carry 
on this inspection work is $15000. 

I have just had a talk with one of 
our bee hive manufacturers here 
and he informs me that in 1938 they 
purchased pine lumber for $18 per 
thousand feet and today they are 
paying for the same grade of lum- 
ber $121 per thousand feet. This 
is an increase of nearly seven times. 
In 1938 they sold brood frames for 
$3.90 per hundred and today they 
are selling the frames for $11.50 or 
about three times what they were in 
1938. Labor is about four times 
what it was in 1938. Honey is sell- 
ing about 50 percent higher than in 
1938. From these figures it is easy 
to understand that the manufactur- 
er must sell his goods for more than 
in 1938 and still the honey producer 
cannot pay the high prices because 
he does not get a fair return for the 
sale of the honey. 

The only solution as I see it is 
that the large beekeeper must get a 
fair return for renting his bees for 
pollination purposes and even at 
that some of the bee men are cut- 
ting prices to get their bees on loca- 
tion. They just all have to work 
together or they will get nowhere. 
It is a lot of hard work to move bees 
and the beekeeper is entitled to get 
a fair return from his labor and in- 
vestment. 

Commercial carriers want $4.84 
per hundred pounds to haul bees 
from Portland to Culver, a distance 
of about 130 miles and the same for 
the return trip which makes a total 
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of $9.68. Some beekeepers are try- 
ing to haul their bees for less, but 
are having a hard time to beat that 
figure if they are doing it at all. 
Then in addition the beekeeper 
must get the bees ready for trans- 
portation and has to place them in 
the fields, and has to make several 
trips to care for them. This all 
costs money. 

The Oregon Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion has three branch organizations: 
the Portland Branch, the Washing- 
ton County Branch, and there has 
just been organized another branch, 
the Mid-Columbia Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, which is in Eastern Ore- 
gon. 

The Portland Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, we feel, is one of the best 
county organizations in the United 
States. This branch consists mostly 
of amateur beekeepers and all are 
interested. They have an attendance 
of from 50 to 200 at a meeting. The 
Washington County Beekeepers’ As 
sociation also has a very fine or- 
ganization. — John F. Erickson, 
Portland, Oregon. 

el 

PENNSYLVANIA, February 26 
Condition of Bees: 
I checked quite a 
few colonies of bees 
today (February 26) 
and was_ surprised 
to see how strong 
they were in spite 
of the hard winter. 
Most colonies had 
two to four frames 
of brood and an a- 
bundance of bees. 
The amount of hon- 
ey consumed had not been exces- 
sive. A few were short of food and 
had to be fed, while a few had died 
because of lack of food or because 
they could not move to the food 
during the cold weather in early 
January. I have heard of a few api 
aries where losses were very heavy 
from starvation. 

There has been considerable pre- 
cipitation in the form of snow and 
rain during the winter which should 
keep honey plants in good condition 
for the spring honey flow. The 
ground has been covered with snow 
most of the winter, which is also 
beneficial to clover. 

The market for honey has been 
good, partly due to the short crop. 
Many beekeepers are sold out of 
honey, which is earlier than usual. 
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Comb honey has been gone from 
most markets for at least a month. 
Some of our beekeepers are _ in- 
creasing the production of this type 
of honey. 

Miscellaneous: The Pennsylvania 
state Beekeepers’ meeting, picnic, 
and field day will be held at Cook’s 
Forest near Tionesta, Pennsylvania, 
on Saturday, August 18. This for- 
est is one of the few tracts of vir- 
gin forest now standing in the 
northeastern part of the United 
States and is indeed a_ beautiful 
sight. It contains 5,900 acres of 
forest land. In part of this area 
grow trees that are about 500 years 
old and 200 feet high. There is an 
abundance of wild game and other 
forms of bird and animal life in the 
woods ranging from deer and bear 
to the tiny humming bird. Several 
streams flow through or along the 
forest. It is a forest area well worth 
visiting. 

Cabins or camping areas are avail- 
able, but reservations must be made 
ahead. Write to Cook Forest Inn, 
Cooksburg, Pennsylvania. The for- 
est is located on Route 36 between 
3rookville and Tionesta in Western 


Pennsylvania. — E. J. Anderson, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 
cS” 
TEXAS, March 6 
Weather: Cold 


weather ‘during 
ea rly February 
was the most se- 
vere and prolong- 
ed in many years, 
causing serious 
frost damage, par- 
ticularly to citrus 
' trees and winter 
vegetable crops in 
_ the Lower’ Rio 
“ Grande Valley and 

to many other 
plants elsewhere over Texas. This 
was followed in mid-February by 
another cold spell with sleet and 
freezing rain. The heavy build-up 
of ice disrupted road traffic, pow- 
er, and communication lines and 
brought heavy breakage of limbs 
of trees and shrubs as well as fur- 
ther frost damage of plants. How- 
ever, the resulting precipitation and 
additional rainfall which followed 
was most valuable in breaking a 
long drouth and restoring depleted 
soil moisture. This was followed by 
mild weather and revival of plant 
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life which had withstood frost and 
drouth. 

Bees and Plants: Considerable 
losses were suffered from starvation 
among weak colonies and_ those 
short on stores. Normal colonies, 
particularly those fed pollen substi- 
tutes, showed no slacking in brood 
rearing during cold weather. lt was 
gratifying to see plants come back 
soon after the thaw. Warm weath- 
er permitted the bees to fly freely 
and gather pollen from elms and ce- 
dars and the colonies expanded 
brood rearing rapidly. Although 
ground flowers are late, most trees 
and shrubs are resuming growth. 
Locally, bees are working wild 
plum, wild peach, hackberries, and 
redbud, with the latter providing 
considerable nectar. Better colonies 
have seven to nine combs of brood 
and many young bees emerging. In 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley, no 
citrus bloom is expected as a result 
of frost damage. However, over 
most of South Texas there are nu- 
merous ground flowers and a fair 
bloom of agarita, elbow-bush, and 
other brush. In Central and North 
Texas, bees are reported in fairly 
good condition although flowers are 
late coming into bloom. There is 
as yet little indication of a honey 
crop. In South Texas, the best 
prospects are for mesquite, cats- 
claw, and guajillo. In other sec- 
tions the best prospects are for 
sweet clover and cotton. Sweet clo- 
ver is now being seeded in North 
Texas and throughout the state cot- 
ton acreage is expected to be the 
largest in many years. ; 

Market: Honey is still moving 
well in the retail market at prices 
that prevailed throughout the win- 
ter. Beeswax is in great demand 
with buyers offering from 50 to 60 
cents per pound. 

Miscellaneous: Throughout’ the 
winter skunks, opossums, and arma- 
dillos were rather troublesome in 
visiting apiaries and eating bees, 
and mice were especially destruc- 
tive in gnawing combs. 

Queen breeders and package bee 
shippers have started spring opera- 
tions but orders for packages so far 
are relatively light. 

The Houston Chronicle, magazine 
section for February 11, presents a 
very interesting story of the bee- 
keeping activity of R. A. McKee at 
Velasco who operates a home api- 
ary and five outyards along the 
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banks of the Lower Brazos River 
near the Gulf Coast. Muddy roads 
along the river bottom are no prob- 
lem since his transportation is con- 
ducted exclusively by motor boat, 
and the honey marketed in drums at 
the port. Mr. McKee in earlier 
years kept 1000 colonies but his 
present operation of 225 colonies is 
still quite a task for a man of his 
age of 87 years.—A. H. Alex, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 
* ke e& ke € 


ONTARIO, March 10 

Weather: Reading 
the reports from 
the  correspond- 
ents in the March 
issue of Glean- 
ings, I gather that 
' weather condi- 
tions prevailing 
this winter have 
been abnormal o- 
ver much of the 
continent. They speak of blizzards, 
severe cold, and unusually low 
temperatures even in the deep 
South. Here in Southern Ontario 
our winter weather can scarcely 
be called normal. Over much of the 
area there has at no time been suf- 
ficient snow to completely cover 
the ground, and a good deal of the 
time the ground has been bare. In 
place of steady moderate cold we 
have had extremes when tempera- 
ture changes of 60 degrees have oc- 
curred in a matter of days. Mete- 
orological records show that the 
mean temperature over the northern 
half of the continent has been slow- 
ly rising for 50 years. I would be 





interested in knowing what the 
trend has been in the U. S. 
March has been’ exceptionally 


mild and the only snow remaining 
is along fence rows and sheltered 
places. I noticed robins and song 
sparrows on March 6, fully three 


weeks earlier than last year. Tu- 
lips and daffodils are pushing 


through the ground, and sap is ris- 
ing in the maple trees. 

Condition of Bees: Bees have had 
several flights and the colonies are 
strong, and bees have the fresh ap- 
pearance, which shows they are full 
of vitality. Those that I have exam- 
ined hastily have varying amounts 
of capped brood, so it appears that 
brood rearing is in full swing. If 
mild weather continues, pollen and 
nectar will be available from wil- 
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low and soft maple early in April. 
On the other hand, if we are expe- 
riencing a ‘‘false spring’ and colder 
weather settles down again, consid- 
erable feeding will be necessary. At 
present, though, it looks as if the 
majority of colonies are going to be 
roaring strong when the main flow 
arrives. 

From what I can gather from va- 
rious sources honey sales have not 
been too brisk since the new year. 
Local chain store managers tell me 
movement of honey from their 
shelves has been steady, but of mod- 
erate to low volume. My own local 
trade has shown the same trend. I 
still have a small quantity on hand, 
but do not intend to sacrifice it, but 
rather to feed it later if necessary. 
However, I do not believe there will 
be any appreciable carry-over by 
midsummer anywhere in the Prov- 
ince. 

I have not been over my bee terri- 
tory, so do not know what condition 
meadows are in, but there has not 
yet been much alternate freezing 
and thawing which causes so much 
heaving in spring, and often results 
in the plowing up of new seedings. 

Seed prices will be high this year, 
probably the highest on record. A 
large Toronto seed firm is currently 
quoting red clover No. 1 at $32.00 
per bushel; alfalfa, $45.00; alsike, 
$34.00; Ladino, $2.45 per pound; 
birdsfoot trefoil, $1.30 per pound. 

It seems surprising that with 
prices so attractive, more farmers 
do not get into seed growing. Those 
I have spoken to consider the ven- 
ture too risky, citing low yields and 
pest infestation as the deterrents. It 
will require a real educational cam- 
paign to sell our farmers on the idea 


of using bees for pollination, and 
spraying to control pests. A course 


of information in the type of insec 
ticide, the amount and manner of 
application, and the importance of 
the time of application will have to 
be thoroughly understood by the 
grower, and a form of contract with 
the beekeeper worked out before 
any satisfactory program of legume 
seed production can be undertaken. 
The U.S. is probably two or three 
years ahead of us in that regard. 
However, experiments are under 
way at Ontario Agricultural College 
under the direction of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Agronomy 
which we hope will result in mutual 
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benefit to both farmer and beekeep- 
er. It will then be the beekeepers’ 
job to see that these results are wide- 
ly publicized. Such a development 
could result, in the next decade, in 
returning beekeeping to its status of 
15 to 20 years ago when poor crops 
were the exception. Meanwhile we 
will have to make the best of medi- 
ocre crops with occasional good ones 
sandwiched in between.—Allan T. 
Brown, Peterborough, Ontario. 
* kee k * 
COLORADO, March 6 

Weather: The winter was very 
mild with only light snowfall. With 
the exception of a short spell the 
last of January when the tempera- 
ture dropped as low as 50 below 
in some places temperatures have 
been little below freezing. The 
Western Slope received no snow to 
mention until late February. All 
sections of the State are suffering 
from lack of moisture. Prospects 


for honey plants are poor. 

Colony Condition: Colony strength 
should be good but many beekeep- 
ers have not examined their colo- 
nies yet. Although hives went into 
winter with average stores many 
beekeepers expect they will have to 
feed. Due to economic conditions 
some beekeepers plan to let the 
bees starve rather than feed for two 
or three months. At this time many 
colonies have patches of brood on 
four or five frames. 

Miscellaneous: Colorado beekeep- 
ers through the Board of Control 
are industriously working on their 
Honey Marketing Agreement. Many 
complications have arisen to slow 
progress but will no doubt be work- 
ed out to the benefit of all. A grad- 
ing and labeling regulation is un- 
der consideration and is deemed one 
of the most necessary regulations.— 
Albert L. Crouse, State Apiary In- 
spector, Denver, Colorado. 


W 


Revision of U. S. Honey Grades Announced 


The Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture today announc- 
ed a revision of U. S. standards for 
grades of extracted honey, to be- 
come effective April 2, 1951. The 
revised standards supersede stand- 
ards for honey which have been in 
effect since March 15, 1943. 

The grades of extracted honey 
will be designated as U. S. Grade A 
or U. S. Fancy; U. S. Grade B or 
U.S. Choice; U. S. Grade C or U. S. 
Standard; U. S. Grade D or Sub- 
standard. Grade A is similar to the 
corresponding grade in the present 
standards. Grade B is also similar 
except for added restriction on de- 
fects. The new Grade C is honey 
for reprocessing which contains not 
less than 80 percent soluble solids 
(not more than 20 percent moisture). 


The standards have been broad- 
ened to include conditions under 
which the product is prepared and 
packed. Definitions are given for 
the three types of extracted honey: 


liquid, crystallized, and _ partially 
crystallized honey as covered by 
standards. 

Classification of color will be 
April, 1951 


made by means of permanent glass 
color standards for honey which 
have recently been developed by 
the Department or by the Pfund col- 
or Grader. The color designations 
of honey and applicable range of 
each color remains unchanged. A 
color comparator in which the per- 
manent glass colors are used will 
be available to beekeepers and oth- 
ers at a nominal cost. Details re- 
garding their purchase may be ob- 
tained from the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from the Eastern 
Regional Research Laboratory, Phil- 
adelphia 18, Pa. 

The grade of extracted honey is 
ascertained by considering, in con- 
junction with other requirements, 
the respective ratings of the factors 
of flavor, absence of defects, and 
clarity. 

The revised standards appear on 
page 2463 of the Federal Register, 
issue of March 16, 1951. — United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., March 
16, 1951. 
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The 


planning on having a large South- 
ern Illinois Beekeepers’ Meeting on 


St. Clair Beekeepers are 


Sunday, May 13, in the Highway 
Building just off Belleville Square, 
Belleville, Illinois. All central and 
southern beekeepers are invited to 
attend.—Hubert C. Valerius, Gran- 
ite City, Illinois. 

*ke¢ & *& 

The Annual Short Course for Bee- 
keepers will be held at Ames, Iowa, 
on May 8 and 9. The sessions will 
be held, as usual, in Memorial Un- 
ion. The plan which has proved 
satisfactory through several years 
past will be followed again. That 
is, the program the first day will be 
directed primarily to problems of 
the beginner and side-line producer. 
The program of the second day will 
deal primarily with the problems of 
the commercial producer. More ef- 
fort will be devoted this year to api- 
ary and laboratory demonstrations. 
The guest speaker will be announc- 
ed by the next issue—F. B. Pad- 
dock, Extension Apiarist. 

* + at * * 

The spring meeting of the Mont- 
gomery County, (Pa.) Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held at 2 p.m. 
Saturday, April 14, at the apiary of 
Prof. C. Vinet, Byberry Road, Bryn 
Athyn, Pa. Prof. Vinet has kept 
bees for many years, and is the old- 
est active beekeeper in this part of 
the state. He operates an apiary 
of some 50 colonies. The speaker 
of the afternoon will be Elmer G. 
Carr of Pennington, N. J. Fred W. 
Schwoebel, Chairman of the Lang- 
stroth Memorial Honey Plants-Gar- 
den Committee, will submit a com- 
plete report of that committee’s 
work. Information regarding this 
meeting or the Montgomery County 
Beekeepers’ Association may be had 
by directing inquiries to Mrs. A. J. 
Elsner, Secretary, 28 Jones Ave., 
Flourtown, Pa.—Paul G. Cummins. 

* 


* * * * 

The Clark County (Ohio) Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold its 
regular spring meeting on Wednes- 
day evening, April 11, at 8:00 p.m. 
The meeting will be held in the as- 
sembly room of the Clark County 
Court House basement. An illus- 
trated lecture by Chas. Reese of the 
Ohio Extension Service, and a talk 
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Gust News 


by S. E. Bailey, State Apiarist, will 
be featured.—H. R. Swisher, Sec. 
* * ok ok * 

The next meeting of the Middle- 
sex County (Mass.) Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Massa- 
chusetts Experimental Field Station 
in Waltham on April 28 at 6:30 p.m. 
when arrangements are to be made 
by a special committee to remove 
and place in a modern hive the oc- 
cupants of a bee tree on the Lacey 
estate in Newton Centre, Mass. We 
will also install our officers for the 
new year which starts with this an- 
nual meeting. — John H. Furber, 
Sec.-Treas. 

* Es 1 a * 

Richard F. Roth of the H. & S. 
Honey and Wax Co., Inc., of New 
York, died recently. He was highly 
regarded in the honey and wax 
trade and his friends will mourn 
his loss. 

cnt £2 + 6 

F. D. Manchester of Middlebury, 
Vermont, for many years a _ bee- 
keeper and dealer in bee supplies, 
passed away on February 19. His 
wife will carry on the supply busi 
ness. 

* *£ *& * & 


Wm. J. Manley of Sandusky, 
Michigan, and Braden Castle, Flo- 
rida, passed away on December 21 
at the age of 80 years following sev- 
eral weeks of illness from a stroke. 
He was one of the pioneer beekeep- 
ers of Sanilac County. 

* * a * * 


The Seventh Annual Pollination 
Conference will be held at Lake 
Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Oklaho- 
ma, April 11 to 13. Outstanding 
authorities in and out of state will 
discuss various phases of pollina- 
tion of farm crops, so essential to 
our agricultural economy. 

* a ob * * 


The Tennessee State Beekeepers’ 
Association held its winter meeting 
on February 16 in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. The meeting was attended 
by about 65 beekeepers and although 
a larger crowd had been expected, 
the ones who were there were very 
enthusiastic and took an active part 
in the day’s activities. 

The meeting was called to order 
by the President, Leon L. Harris, 
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and Commissioner Edward Jones 
gave a welcome address following 
the Invocation by Rev. S. M. Ensor. 
Leslie H. Little, State Apiarist, gave 
his report of the Association’s ac- 
tivities as Secretary-Treasurer. This 
was followed by a talk on The A. 
I. Root Company pollination projects 
over the past several years in con- 
junction with clover seed produc- 
tion. This report was given by wil- 
liam Brown representing The A. I. 
Root Company at Medina, Ohio. 

Appointments of Committees and 
the “Summary of Inspection Work 
and General Discussion of Bee 
Laws” by Mr. Little, immediately 
preceded lunch which was served in 
the hotel dining room for the mem- 
bers. After lunch the day’s activi- 
ties were resumed. Carl Teasley was 
elected President of the Tennessee 
State Association for the coming 
year. Next on the program was a 
talk by Jerre Frazer of Chillicothe, 
Ohio, representing the G. B. Lewis 
Company, and his subject was ‘‘Bee 
Supplies”’. 

N. C. Jensen of Macon, Mississip- 
pi, then reported in the National 
Federation Meeting at Denver and 
this was followed by Mr. Little’s re- 
port on the Apiary Inspectors’ Meet- 
ing in Denver. Eugene Holman of 
the State Department of Agriculture 
spoke on ‘‘Honey House Sanitation” 
and Mod Halliburton of Rutherford, 
Tennessee, gave an interesting re- 
port on how he started keeping bees 
on his farm and the valuable service 
that he believes bees render to his 
general farming plan. 

Mr. Teasley spoke representing 
the Committee on Honey and Pol- 
len Plants. This was followed by a 
general discussion on spring man- 
agement lead by Hays Evans of 
Memphis, Tennessee. Mr. Snyder 
of Fountain City, Tennessee, spoke 
on “Honey Production in the Smoky 
Mountains”, after which there was 
a short discussion on the aims of 
county associations. 

The meeting adjourned with ev- 
eryone feeling that the day’s activ- 
ities had been very well worthwhile 
and all are looking forward to a 
good year in 1951.—W. B. Brown. 

* ce ke ek * 

Beeswax, a new book by Huber 
H. Root, President of The A. I. Root 
Company, Medina, Ohio, fills a need 
for more complete information on 
a very important product of our in- 
dustry. This book contains a criti- 
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cal survey of the available litera- 
ture and is based on the author’s 
long experience with bees and bees- 
wax and his wide knowledge of the 
subject. This is the only volume 
published in the last 50 years in the 
English language devoted to bees- 
wax alone. The following table of 
contents will indicate its scope: 

The Origin and Discovery of the 

Value of Beeswax 

The Production of Beeswax 

The Honeycomb 

Extracting Beeswax from Combs 

or Cappings 

Testing Beeswax 

Bleaching Beeswax 

Uses of Beeswax 

Beeswax in Cosmetics 

Beeswax Candles 

The Future of Beeswax 

The book is priced at $4.75 and 
is published by Chemical Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 26 Court St., Brook- 
lyn 2, NM. Y¥. 

* ek & & 

Bee-Master of Buckfast Abbey 

The benedictine Monk, the Bee- 
Master of Buckfast, in the English 
county of Devonshire, has done 
much for beekeeping in Britain. 
Brother Henry is a quiet lay-broth- 
er who has been seen by few, but 
whose name is renowned in many 
lands where bees are kept. 

He is recognized as one of the 
world’s experts on bees and every- 
thing connected with them, and his 
advice and knowledge are sought 
by many beekeeping societies. He 
is particularly famous for the rear- 
ing of queen bees, and his queens 
are much in demand as the mothers 
of healthy and perfect swarms. 
Their possession ensures a_ brood 
free from distemper and disease 
with greater yields of honey and 
wax, and the queens themselves are 
exceptional. A beekeeping society 
has recorded that one bought from 
Brother Henry was not only the 
best queen the society had ever had, 
but even her brood seemed to rec- 
ognize her worth. Instead of kill- 
ing her off at the end of the year 
when selecting a new queen, accord- 
ing to the bees’ custom, they allow- 
ed her to live, “pensioning her off’’ 
as it were, in a separate part of the 
hive. This, in the experience of the 
society, had never happened before, 
and the members regarded it as a 
testimony of excellence of the monk- 
ish breed of queens!—Douglas New- 
ton, 
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Sales Tales 


By Tom Paisley 


As this article is being written on 
the first day of spring, it is very 
easy to visualize beekeepers the 
country over, hopefully waiting for 
the beginning of outdoor beekeep- 
ing activities. This is the time of 
year to think about honey produc- 
tion, and the coming season of ac- 
tivities in the field. Why talk about 
sales at this time of year when most 
honey producers have disposed of 
their last year’s crop. 

I sincerely wish that the process 
of selling could be a year-around 
activity for all of us connected with 
this industry. At this season of the 
year beekeepers everywhere are in 
a most optimistic frame of mind, for 
“this will be a big year”. We all 
plan on the operation of our hives 
for the bumper crop which we know 
we will harvest at the end of this 
coming season. Yet as we build up 
the hives, and prepare the supers 
for this crop which we hope to have, 
let us also look ahead to the serious 
problem of successfully marketing 
this coming crop at a profit. 

The ultimate goal of hobbyist and 
commercial producers alike is not 
how much honey we can produce 
for storage in our basement or hon- 
ey house but how much honey can 
we produce and sell. The selling of 
the crop should go hand in hand 
with the thoughts on production. A 
manufacturer would not last long in 
this highly competitive day if his 
only thoughts were the filling of 
his warehouse with the goods which 
he manufactures. Thus we, too, 
must continually try to improve and 
expand our marketing of honey. 

Wherever and whenever beekeep- 
ers get together one continually 
hears how difficult it is to operate 
a colony or colonies of bees at a 
profit when honey is returning only 
nine cents per pound as under the 
Government Price Support Pro- 
gram ceiling in effect today. No one 
who works at the management of 
his bees can deny this. Yet how 
many times have you ever heard a 
beekeepers’ organization or state 
beekeepers’ meeting discuss possible 
methods for increasing the price re- 
ceived for the honey crop through 
successful marketing procedures? 
Progress can only be made by the 
collective and sound reasoning of 
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many of the people involved in the 
sale of honey at the different levels. 
A good example of the lack of in- 
terest in passing along various sell- 
ing ideas is this article.... Sales 
Tales. We have asked several times 
for beekeepers to please pass along 
their workable sales thoughts and 
yet with all the many thousands 
who read this publication we have 
received only two suggestions. It is 
rather like hollering in an empty 
rain barrel trying to convince hon- 
ey producers that we must work to- 
gether to solve the marketing prob- 
lems which confront us all. 

It will take more than just hope 
to raise the price which the bee- 
keepers receive for the honey they 
produce. We all admit the neces- 
sity of gaining for the honey pro- 
ducer more fnancial returns on his 
labor. Yet most of us sit quietly 
by without sufficient interest in 
working and thinking selling ideas. 
As unlikely as it seems, I believe 
many beekeepers’ are _ seriously 
thinking that today’s confused 
world situation may lead us to high- 
er honey prices. For the price of 
honey to increase at this time, one 
of two things must happen. We 
must have some artificial stimula- 
tion for the movement of honey. 
This could be brought about either 
by increased government purchas- 
ing of honey at a higher support 
price than the nine cents now in 
effect, or a wartime situation with 
its resulting sugar shortage could 
raise the honey price level. Natur- 
ally, both of these means of improv- 
ing honey prices would be only tem- 
porary and would not necessarily 
do any long-term good. The second 
factor, which I believe is most im- 
portant, would be a genuine effort 
on the part of honey producers, 
packers, and distributors for the im- 
provement of honey sales. For only 
by selling more honey than we sell 
at this present date, can we hope to 
improve honey prices. 

This year let each of us spend 
some time which we normally use 
in our management of the bee hive 
to think through the problem of 
selling honey. If enough effort is 
put forth in this department I am 
sure answers can be found through 
which we can all profit. 
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A TALK TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 221) 


trance. Never stand in front of the 
hive to interfere with the flight of 
the bees. If the hive has an outer 
and inner cover, remove the outer 
cover and insert the hive tool under 
one corner of the inner cover. Blow 
a few puffs of smoke through the 
small opening, then wait a few sec- 
onds until the bees are driven down. 
After the cover is off, put a few 
more puffs of smoke over the tops 
of the frames until the bees are 
driven down between the combs. 
Do not give the bees too much 
smoke. This would cause them to 
run over the combs and it is then 
very difficult to find the queen. 
With a little practice and experience 
one will learn just how much smoke 
to use. 
How to Remove Combs 

Stand at one side of the hive. 
Shove the hive tool down between 
the end bars of the nearest outside 
frame and the wall of the hive, and 
pry the combs over to the opposite 
side. Then separate the nearest 
frame from the adjacent frame and 
carefully lift out the comb. Never 
make any quick moves. Handle the 
combs slowly and carefully. After 
the first comb is removed and ex- 
amined it should be stood on end 
at the front corner of the hive in a 
position that will not obstruct the 
entrance of the hive. The reason 
for doing this is that if the queen 
should be on this comb that is lifted 
out, and should crawl off the frame 
onto the grass near the entrance, as 
she may do at times, she can more 
easily re-enter the hive. If this comb 
that is lifted out of the hive tempo- 
rarily should be placed at the back 


An attractive  backlot 
apiary sheltered from 
prevailing cold winds. 
April, 1951 
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corner of the hive and the queen 
should be on the comb and leave it, 
she might get lost in the grass and 
never get back into the hive. So 
this is an important matter to keep 
in mind. 

After the first comb is removed 
and stood at the side of the entrance, 
the next comb should be removed 
and examined, then placed back in 
the hive against the nearest side. 
The remaining combs should be re- 
moved and placed back in the hive 
after examination, in like manner. 
Before putting the first comb re- 
moved back in the hive, the combs 
should all be pushed over to the 
farther side to make room for the 
comb that is being put back into the 
hive. It is well to push all of these 
combs over at one time with the 
hive tool in order to save time and 
to avoid killing the bees. 

What to Look For 

During April a normal colony in 
the northern states should have at 
least three pounds of bees covering 
five or six combs. The colony that 
has brood in from three to five 
combs about the middle of April, if 
given proper management, should 
develop into a colony sufficiently 
strong in bees to secure a crop of 
surplus honey the same season. A 
comb in the middle of the hive 
should contain brood in all stages, 
some cells of pollen, and some hon- 
ey. The honey is usually located in 
the upper portion of the comb. Some 
cells of brood are left open while 
others are capped over. The begin- 
ner can soon tell the difference be- 
tween cells containing honey and 
those containing brood. 

It will be noticed that some of 


(Continued on page 244) 
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Cook-DuPage County Meeting 


By Jack Deyell 

Those who did not attend the Chi- 
cago Beekeepers’ Short Course held 
February 9 and 10 missed a worth- 
while meeting. 

G. H. Cale, Editor of American 
Pee Journal, in his first talk took 
us through the beekeeping year in 
order to get a sort of birds-eye view 
of what beekeeping is all about. La- 
ter he stressed the importance of 
using good equipment and applying 
intelligent apiary management. As a 
swarm control measure he mention- 
ed exchanging positions of weak and 
very populous colonies preparing to 
swarm—this to be done in the mid- 
dle of the day during a honey flow. 
Thus colonies are equalized in 
strength and swarming is abandon- 
ed because of reduction of popula- 
tion of the stronger colonies. 


Dr. V. G. Milum, University of 
Illinois, in his talk on comb honey 
pests mentioned carbon disulphide 
as being preferable for destroying 
wax moths. However, it is inflam- 
mable and should be used with care. 
In other talks on honeys and their 
care he said honeys high in dextrose 
are likely to granulate readily. Dan- 
delion honey which granulates soon 


may cause granulation in clover 
honey if left in the hives. Dextrose 
crystals float in the air. Color of 


honey depends on floral source, ra- 
pidity of flow, heating, and storage 
temperature. 

Carl E. Killion, State Apiarist of 
Illinois, referred to AFB as the ma- 
jor disease. When burning was 


Above: A nice crowd at the banquet; 
Above right: Dr. W. E. Dunham, Columbus, Ohio; 
M. Deschenes of Montreal, 


Canada. 





adopted, disease 


decreased. Dis- 
ease - resistant 
bees are of 
some value in 
disease control. 
Sulfa may be 


used as a check 
but not as a 
cure for AFB. 

Dr. WwW. E. 
Dunham, U. S. 
Department. of 
Agriculture, Co- x ey 
lumbus, Ohio, in his talk on polli- 
nation and seed production said that 
for adequate pollination of red clo- 
ver, alsike, and mammoth clover 
there should be at least one bee 
found in each square yard of bloom. 
He favors having the colonies near 
the middle of a field to be pollinat- 
ed rather than at the side. Don’t 
put the bees in the field until it is 
in bloom, 

Arthur Kehl of G. B. Lewis Co., 
Watertown, Wisconsin, in his talk 
on Marketing Honey, enumerated 
methods of selling: home to home 
selling, beekeeper to grocer, bee- 
keeper to co-op., and roadside stands. 

S. M. Deschenes of Montreal, 
Canada, Assistant Provincial Api- 
arist of Quebec, a visitor, when call- 
ed on for a few remarks, delighted 
the audience with references to bee- 
keeping conditions within his prov- 
ince and especially a method em- 
ployed, under Provincial supervi- 
sion, to salvage wax from diseased 
combs instead of burning. 
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Guy and Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted 
word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 
such as ‘a’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 
ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by 


HONEY FOR SALE 
WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


NEW CROP of honey shipped daily from 
producer in Florida. Pure orange blos- 
som, 5 lbs., $2.25; Pure Florida cut comb 
honey, 5 lb. pail, $2.75. No C.O.D. orders. 
All shipments prepaid. E. R. Raley, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. 


~ ORANGE BLOSSOM HONEY in new 
60's. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 


ANY GRADE—Any amount. Alexander 
Co., 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio 


MICHIGAN’S FINEST HONEY in six- 
ties, sample 15c. THAYER’S APIARIES, 
2122 Ames, Saginaw, Michigan. 

1500 cans white clover honey. Sample, 
20c. John L. Tideswell, 2711 North 63rd 
St., Omaha 4, Nebraska. 


CLOVER extracted honey in _ sixties. 
Abraham Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1. 


HONEY — white clover, heated and 
strained, ready for bottling, 15c per lb. in 
60 lb. cans. FOB Louisville. Lose Broth- 
ers, 206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 

FOR SALE—120 sixty-pound cans mild 
buckwheat, 20 dark clover. Chas. L. Jen- 
nings, Lodi, N E 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on COD terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 

CASH FOR YOUR HONEY — Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 
ple. 60-lb. cans furnished if desired. W. 
R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


~ CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to 
quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 












































the 10th of the month preceding publication. 


samples and full particulars. We are hon- 
ey brokers established since 1910..op- 
erating in small brokerage payable by 
seller. Chas E. Farris Co., 99 Hudson St., 
New York City. 


CARLOADS or less of honey and wax. 
Send sample and price. Alexander Com- 
pany, 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED — White and amber honey. 
Any amount. D. F. Treap, R.D. 3, Box 
222, Kent, Ohio. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED — Mail 
sample. Advise quantity. BRYANT & 
SAWYER, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 
21, California. 

CASH for your comb honey and all 
types extracted. Send sample and best 
price. Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 No. High 
St., Columbus 2, Ohio. 


BEFORE YOU SELL your clover honey 
contact us. Send samples and tell us how 
much you have . The Delaware White Clo- 
ver Apiaries, 139 West William St., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY— Clo- 
ver or light amber. C. H. Denny, Rt. 4, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 

WANTED—Light amber and buckwheat 
in 60’s and 5-lb. pails. Eastern Food Prod- 
ucts, 115 Division Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y. 





























FOR SALE 


We carry a full line of ROOT QUALITY 
Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation, On- 
sted, Mich. 

The only comb foundation plant in the 
East. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render combs and cappings. Robinson's 
Wax Works, R. D. 3, Auburn, N. Y. 














HONEY WANTED—AIll grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 
21, California. 

ALL GRADES HONEY AND WAX 
WANTED—Mail samples, advise quantity 
and cash prices delivered to us. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1808 NO. WASHING- 
TON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 


HONEY PRODUCERS—If you can ship 
car or trailerloads of bulk honey, send us 
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BEE SUPPLIES of all kinds. Catalog 
free. Hodgson Bee Supplies, Ltd., 565— 
13th Ave., New Westminster, B. C., Can- 
ada. 


YOUR WAX WORKED INTO quality 
medium brood foundation, 23c pound; 100 
pounds, $18.00. Medium brood foundation 
for sale, 80c pound. Fred Peterson, Alden, 
Iowa. 

QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.50; 
colony records, 10, 15¢c, postpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











Michigan 
Headquarters 
for 


Bee Supplies 


Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Honey Containers 
Prompt Service 


Michigan Bee and 
Farm Supply 


510 N. Cedar St. 
Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 
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G B. Lewis Wooden Goods! 
Dadant’s World Famous Crimp 
Wired Foundation. — Their 85 
years’ experience is your safe- 
guard. Catalogue on request. 


Dotson’s Apiaries 
3059 W. Roxboro Rd., NE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


oe ed ek 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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FOR SALE — 100 colonies. Must sacri- 
fice because of heart ailment. Erwin Burk- 
hardt, 1379 Alina St., Elizabeth 3, New 
Jersey. 


FOR SALE—150 colonies Italian bees, 
two stories, 10 frame, winter cases. Loca- 
tions if desired. Guaranteed disease free. 
Homer Van Scoy, Candor, N. Y. 

FOR SALE at once, 100 colonies of bees 
in good condition, 2-story hives. Earl De 
Long, R 2, Box 283, Snohomish, Wash 


FOR SALE—75 colonies of bees with 
full equipment for comb honey. For fur- 
ther information write to W. A. ELLS- 
WORTH, Hudson, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: New and _ used 
hives, equipment, frames, 
Wendt Poultry Service, 
nesota. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 
published (64 pages) free for the asking 
Listing many items not found in other 
catalogs. No agents—buy direct and save 
20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., PADU- 
CAH, KENTUCKY. 


KRUSE’S SUPER LIFTER, a new light 
weight portable hive lifter available with 
or without transport. Truck designed by 
one of your fellow beekeepers to fulfill 
your everyday needs in the apiary. Write 
for illustrated circular and price. Arnold 
Kruse, Farmington, Minn. 


FOR SALE—98% heart cypress 10-frame 
reversible bottom boards, new, nailed up 
10 or more, $1.10 each; 50 or more, $1.00 
each. Fred L. Poole, Elizabethtown, N. C., 
Route 2. 


600 hive bodies (9) drawn combs. 150 
each of metal covers, inner covers, bot- 
toms, excluders. All 10-frame. No disease 
Gerald Hodson, Amboy, Indiana. 














10-frame 
and foundation. 
Hutchinson, Min- 

















60 STRONG disease-free colonies, 8 and 





10 frame hives. Must sell this spring. 
Write or call. D. F. Landes, Caledonia, O 
FOR SALE — Because of death, 6000 


deep frames, Root KD, in original cartons, 
also 30 colonies, sundry used equipment, 
50-frame Woodman extractor, tanks, skids, 
lift trucks, etc. Everything in perfect con- 
dition, no disease, attractive prices. Robert 





A. Cavin, Blairstown, N. J. 

500 COLONIES with two supers, 10 
frames, surplus honey, $17 each. H. A 
Franke, Uvalde, Texas. 





FOR SALE: 300 colonies bees in North- 
ern Michigan with complete equipment for 
500. Truck included and honey house avail- 
able. Box 452, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio 


FOR SALE — 400 colonies bees, 2(00 
standard supers, 600 shallow supers, with 
combs, extra bottom boards, covers, inner 
covers, 3 45 Simplicity extractors, 2 pow- 
er uncapping knives and tanks, at amaz- 
ingly low price, or will trade for bottling 
grade clover honey. All equipment dis- 
ease free. Certificate will be supplied. F 
A. Babcock, Fredonia, N. Y. 

FOR SALE: 45 colonies Italians in 10- 








frame 2-story hives. Equipment for 100, 
all wired foundation, 20-frame Root ex- 
tractor, honey tanks, electric knives, etc 


Noble Harmon, 1239 Kentucky St., Racine, 
Wis. ; 

BEES, several complete apiaries, near 
Ithaca. Also new and used supplies. Two 
three, and five pound glass. Ray Wilcox 
Odessa, N. Y 
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One to three thousand colonies North- 
ern Minnesota for lease or sale. Need 
experienced helper. HOPKINS HONEY 
FARMS, MARINGOUIN, LA. 

FOR SALE—14 ten-frame hives of bees, 
also supers, $60.00. Ross Hazlett, 1327 
Wyandotte Rd., Columbus, O. Ki 1221. 
~ BEES, 70 colonies, 10-frame, and equip- 
ment. Chan Freeman, Mesick, Mich. 


~ 20 HIVES and equipment for sale. T. 
Bain, 1122 Oxford St., London, Ont. 

















“BEES AND ; eum FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 

CAUCASIANS—Booking orders for 19- 
51 Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Route 1, 
Box 280, Greenville, Ala. 

BEES FOR SALE—Frames of brood and 
bees; also queenless package bees. Walker 
Apiaries, Pharr, Texas. 


FOR THE BEST OFFER in 1951 Bees 
and Queens, write Cottage Hill Apiaries, 
Rt. 2, Box 64, Mobile, Ala. 


“BEES FOR SALE AND LEASE—Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Idaho, Nebraska Contact 
Bradshaw & Sons, Wendell, Idaho. 


CAUCASIANS VS. - ITALIANS mailed 
free to any address. C. S. Miller, Apicul- 
tur ist, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 


BREWERS LINE BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS, 1-24, $1.25; 25-99, $1.15; 


























100-up, 
$1.10. Booking orders for April 1. Brewer 
3ros. Apiaries, 3616 Caucasian Circle, 
Tampa 9, Florida. 

THE NORMA ROY ~APIARY — Italian 
bees. 3 Ibs. with young queen, $3.50; 4 
lbs. with queen, $4.25; 3 lbs. queenless 
bees, $2.60. Live delivery and health cer- 
tificate. Norma E. Roy & Son, Hessmer, 
La 

ITALIANS - Certified, gentle, reliable. 
Write for prices. Dixie Honey Farms, Rt. 
2, Vicksburg, Miss 

GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
D W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia 


GOLDEN QUEENS, $1.00 airmail. Some 





























packages. O. E. Brown, Rt. 1, Asheboro, 
N. C. 
IMPROVED ITALIANS, 600-lb._ strain, 


2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.95; 3-lb. pkg. with 





queen, $4.00. Henry Loehr, Jr., Caldwell, 
Texas 
BULK CERTIFIED ITALIAN booster 


bees, 75c pound after May 15th. Also 200 
ten-frame colonies for sale. Valdosta Hon- 
ey Co., Valdosta, Ga 


~ CAUCASIAN QUEENS, 1 to 9, $1.25 
each; 10 to 49, $1.00 each: 50 and over, 
90c each. Howard E. Crom, Rt. 1, Box 117, 
Ripon, Calif. 


CARNIOLAN BEES, 2 pounds bees with 
queen, $3.50; 3 pounds bees with queen, 
$4.50. Extra Carniolan queen bees, $1.25 
each. EPHARDT HONEY FARMS, Batch- 
elor, Louisiana. 


Can supply one or two truck loads of 
package bees in April or May. HOPKINS 
HONEY FARMS, MARINGOUIN, LA. 


April, 1951 
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PACKAGE BEES | 


Our only business is the pro- 
duction of bees and getting 
them to you in the best of or- 
der. Our colonies are main- 
tained in good strength and are 
kept in healthy condition at all 
times. No colony is petted or 
otherwise allowed to continue 
in a condition that would tend 
to produce weak bees. 

Queens are produced by the 
best methods. We will have 
the “Three Way Hybrids” for 
early packages. State which 
queens you _ prefer—otherwise 
we will ship you our regular | 
stock. 


Prices for 1951 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 
Queens w.queen w. queen 

1-25 $1.10 $3.25 $4.25 

26-up 1.00 3.00 4.00 


For queenless packages deduct 
the price of queen. 
“They Produce” 


Rossman & Long 














P. O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 


NORMAN. BROS. 


Package Bees and Queens 

Bright 3-Band Italians 

Quality Plus Service 
Only good quality packages pay profits. 
Poor pac kages are expensive at any price. 
Our 30 years’ experience in queen rearing 
and package shipping assures you quality 
and service that you can depend on. Safe 











arrival, health certificate, satisfaction 
guaranteed in U.S.A. and Canada. 
Prices: 
2-Ib. package with queen ......$3.00 
3-lb. package with queen .... . 
Untested queens ................. 
Tested queens - 175 


All package bees are shipped “express FOB. 
If wanted shipped parcel post add postage. 
Norman Bros. Apiaries 
Ramer, Alabama 
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Queens Our Specialty 
Italian, Caucasian, 
and Carniolans 


Three Isolated Mating Yards 
to Prevent Mixing Breeds 


TRALIANS:. 4.050000. $0.90 each 
CaucaSians ............ 1.00 each 
Carniolans ............ 1.25 each 


All Queens shipped by Air Mail 
and guaranteed to please. 


Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
Box 364 Fort Pierce, Florida 
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KNIGHT'S 
Three-Banded Leather-Colored 


Italan Bees and Queens 
Prompt service, full weight pack- 


ages, young laying queens, and 
your satisfaction guaranteed. 
Queens 2I1b. 3Ib. 41b. 5 Ib. 
1-24 $1.20 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
25-49 1.10 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.25 
50-up 1.00 3.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 


For queenless packages deduct the 
price of the queen. 
No Charge for Clipping 


John T. Knight 


Hayneville, Alabama 











Bees and Queens 


Caucasians or Italians 


All queens introduced in 
packages. 2-lb. package 
with queen, $3.00 each in 
lots of three or more. 
Prompt shipments’ with 
health certificate, and safe 
arrival guaranteed. 


Little River Apiaries 
Box 83 Gause, Texas 


re or 


Flowers’ Quality Italians 
That will stand the test for honey- 
gatherers—gentle, prolific. Our motto 
is to serve you with the best young 
bees and queens money can buy. Ask 
our customers. State inspected, health 
certificate with each shipment, live, 
prompt delivery guaranteed. Replace- 
ment or refund made promptly upon 
receipt of bad order from express 
agent. No orders too large or too 
small. Shipped when wanted. Place 
orders early. 
Packages with young queens F.O.B. 

2-lb. package $2 





3-lb. package ............ 3.40 
GoD. BECHABO .«.....00000 4.15 
5-lb. package ............ 5.00 
Extra Queens ............ 1.00 


Flowers Bee Company 
Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 


oer 














1951 QUEENS 
Laying 
Young 

3-Banded Italian 

Gooch Apiaries 

Farmersville Box 341 


TESTED 
$1.25 


UNTESTED 
$1.00 


Texas 
242 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN bees and 
queens, good workers and very gentle. 
We specialize in queens. 2-lb. with queen, 
$4.00; 3-lb. with queen, $5.00 each. Select 
untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.20; 25 to 50, 
$1.10; 50-up, $1.00. Write for prices on 
larger lots. Satisfaction guaranteed, prompt 
service. Phone 4703, Alamance Bee Com- 
pany, Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 


CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS. Ex- 
tra good workers and very gentle. 2 lb. 
with queen, $4.00; 3 lb. with queen, $5.00. 
Select untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.20; 25 
to 50, $1.10; 50 up, $1.00 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Black River Apiaries, Elliott 
Curtis, Mgr., Currie, N. C. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN bees and queens. 
Real yellow and very gentle. 2-lb. with 
queen, $4.00; 3-lb. with queen, $5.00; Se- 
lect untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.20; 25 to 
50, $1.10; 50 up, $1.00 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, 
mm. <. 











YANCEY Hustler Packages and Queens. 
Honey production strain, 3-band Italians. 
Now ready. Queens reared under idea! con- 
ditions. All packages heavy overweight; big 
percent young bees. 2-lb. package with 
queen, $3.00; 3-lb. with queen, $4.00. Dis- 
count on quantities. Caney Valley Apiaries, 
2500 Nichols, Bay City, Texas. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Strong man to help with 
several hundred colonies. Good chance for 
experience. Also new and used supplies 
for sale. Ray Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y. 


WANTED—Two men to work in our 
apiaries. Good pay plus other advantages 
Schultz Honey Farms, Ripon, Wisc. 


COMPETENT BEEMAN. State experi- 
ence and wages expected in first letter. 
Cc. C. Elmquist, 405-4th St., So., F.oor- 
head, Minn. 


WANTED—Young man, willing to work 
and learn, experience not necessary. Sal- 
ary according to ability. Room and board. 
Patterson and Clark, Charlotte, Texas. 


WANTED 


WANTED—50 colonies of bees in April. 
Fred Russell, Chelmsford, Mass. 


WANTED—100 colonies, rent or share 
crop, Buffalo vicinity. Also 112 ton truck 
truck for hire with driver. Bud Kieffer, 
408 Northampton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR TRADE: 25 stands, 2 high, stand- 
ard 10-frame equipment, disease free. Pre- 
fer trade on piece land in California or 
Oregon coast, or sell, $11.00 each. C. A. 
Tullis, Box 54, Sultana, California. 


BEES FOR LEASE: Share crop. Large 
outfit. We furnish all equipment and fi- 
nance your expenses. You need no money 
Best offer. Gleanings, Box 451, Medina, O 


SEEDS 


THREE SPECIAL packet seed collec- 
tions SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. FOR- 
AGE CROPS—one packet each ten vari- 
eties; BEE GARDEN — six packets seed, 
unusual varieties; FOR NATURALIZING 
—eight packets. Each collection, $1.00; all 
three (24 packets seed of 24 good honey 
plants) for $2.75, postpaid. Free descrip- 





















































tive catalog. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, 
Iowa. 
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ANISE HYSSOP, Simpson honey, moth- 
erwort, phacelia, mint, blooming pansy. 
Your assortment. Sixty plants, $2.00 post- 
paid in U.S. Alva Rock, Golden City, Mo. 


EVERBLOOMING LOCUST (Robinia 
semperflorens), 5-6 foot trees for all sum- 
mers bloom, $2.95 each; three for $7.65 
postpaid. Illustrated B-PASTURE Cata- 
logue free. NICOLLET COUNTY NURS- 
ERY. St. Peter, Minn. 


MAGAZINES 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—Of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.50; two years, 
$2.25, three years, $3.00. In combination 
with Gleanings in Bee Culture, $2.75. 211 
Affleck Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 


KNOW interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh, 
Dist. Naini Tal, U.P., India, or available 
from them. Subs. Rs7/ or 10 shillings or 
2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy, Rs}%4 
s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Money 
Order). Payment in mint postage stamps 
of your country accepted. 


THE BEE WORLD, international and 
scientific journal on bees and beekeeping, 
with apicultural abstracts. Monthly, in- 
cluding membership of the Apis Club, 
$1.75 per annum. Specimen copy 12c U.S. 
postage stamps, from The Secretary, The 
Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, Eng- 
land. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranch- 
ing methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER reaches more sheepmen_ with 
more information on range sheep than any 
other magazine published. Subscription— 
$1.00. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 
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Italian Bees and Queens 
1951 Season 
Queens 2 lb. pkg. 3 lb. pkg. 
1-50 $1.10 $4.00 $5.00 
51-100 1.00 3.75 4.75 


Write for prices on larger orders 
Place your order early 
BAKER APIARIES 
C. W. Baker, Livingston, Alabama 

— ew 











Italian Bees and Queens 


2 Ib. package bees with queen, $2.85 
3 Ib. package bees with queen, 3.85 
Queens (postpaid) -80 
Guaranteed full weight and prompt 
shipping dates. Health certificate 
with each shipment. 


BAYOU BEE Co. 
Rt. 1 Box 49 Montegut, La. 





Healthy Italian Bees & Queens } 

Write for 1951 Prices 

Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries 
P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. 
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Whittle’s 
Leather Colored Italians 
Get your Packages and Queens 
when you want them. Reserve 

1951 shipping dates early. 

2 lb. pkg. with queen, $3.00 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen, 4.00 
Queens, each, 1.00 


Our Bees and Service 
Will Please You. 


G. E. Whittle 


Star Route West 


Greenville, Alabama 
b. ————_________.___y 

















CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 


Hardy, prolific, rapid build-up, 
best of workers. Caucasians have 
longest tongue of any race. Often 
work on red clover. GENTLEST OF ALI 
RACES. Gentleness is safest in towns, 
near neighbors, or near the highway. 
Gentleness saves time, sweat, patience, 
and work. 
Untested queens, $1.20 each, 
Air Mail 

Discount on quantities. Ask. A few pack- 
ages yet. Be back in our Glen Gardner, 
N. J., yards May Ist. Over 26 years a 
queen breeder. 


Albert G. Hann 
La Belle, Florida 











Italian Bees 
& Queens 


For Quality and Service 

Shipped When You Want om 
2 Ib. : 

Queen w. queen w. queen 

1 to 24 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 
25 to 99 1.00 3.25 4.25 
100-up .90 3.00 4.00 

Write for May Prices 


Homan Bros. 
Tel. 4295 R.F.D. 2 











Shannon, Miss. 
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1951 QUEEN BEES 
3-Banded Italians 


No Sulfa or other dope used 
Queens raised on honey 


Geo. W. Moore 
Shasta, Shasta Co., California 
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JENSEN‘S 


Quality Bees and Queens 
Plus Service 


Our aim is to make you a satisfied cus- 
tomer. Failure to do this and we both 
lose. Prices effective April Ist. For ship- 
ment as soon thereafter as weather will 
permit and good queens become available 
from our queen mating yards. Remember 
—everything depends on the quality of 
the queens. 


Packages: 2 lb. w/q 3 lb. w/q 
1-24 $3.50 $4.50 
25-99 3.25 4.25 
100-up 3.00 4.00 


For Dadant Starline D. R. Queens 
add 25c per Package 


FOB here Express, Parcel Post, 
or loaded your trucks 


“Magnolia Dadant 

State” Starline 

Queens: Italians Hybrids 
1-24 $1.25 $1.50 
25-99 1.15 1.40 
100-499 1.10 1.35 
500-up 1.00 1.25 


Jensen’s Apiaries 
Macon, Mississippi 





Gray Caucasians 

Gentle, Prolific, and are 

unexcelled for pollination 
and honey gathering 


1 to 49 50-up 
2 lb. with queen $3.50 $3.25 
3 Ib. with queen 4.50 4.25 
1.10 1.00 


Queens Y i 
Prompt and reliable service 
Place your order now 


Bolling Bee Co. 
Bolling, Alabama 











Protect Your Future. Buy Your 
Extra Savings Bonds Now. 
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KOEHNEN’S 


Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 











A TALK TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 237) 


the cells adjacent to the brood con- 
tain pollen. One will frequently see 
balls of pollen on the legs of the 
bees. This pollen is packed into 
the cells of the comb to be used as 
larval food, as needed. Frequently, 
during April in this area consider- 
able nectar is obtained and can be 
seen glistening in the cells. In the 
lower portion of the combs larger 
cells may be found. These are 
drone cells and measure approxi- 
mately one-fourth inch in diameter. 

When drone cells are capped over 
they protrude beyond worker cells 
and look like the ends of bullets. 
Worker cells are approximately one- 
fifth inch in diameter. 

It should be said that in manipu- 
lating double-story brood chambers, 
during April in this latitude, the 
queen will usually be found laying 
in the upper chamber. As soon as 
she has filled six to eight frames 
with brood in the upper chamber, 
she will then go down into the low- 
er chamber 

It is usually necessary to exam- 
ine the combs in the lower chamber 
and to do this the upper chamber 
should be lifted off and placed on 
the outer cover inverted at the side 
or back of the hive. The reascén for 
the cover being turned upside down 
is that the upper brood chamber, be- 
ing filled with bees, can then be 
placed on the rim of the inverted 
telescope cover without killing any 
bees clustered on the bottom of the 
frames. When the combs in the 
lower brood chamber have been ex- 
amined, the upper chamber is re- 
turned to its proper position. 

Queen cells are not likely to be 
found during April in this latitude. 
They may appear during May when 
dandelion and fruit bloom are in 
bloom. Something will be said con- 
cerning queen cells and swarming 
in our next talk. 


BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only WEEKLY Bee 
Journal in the World 
Subscription $2.00 per annum 
payable in advance. 

Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 





—— oe 
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= Bees & Queens ——— | 
Pa Beginning the 2nd of May | MERRILL’S 

d as 1-9 10-100 ° 

ntly. : hae 65 4 saan Quality Bees and Queens 

ider- 3 Ib. pkg. 3.45 3.35 at these prices with 

n be Queens 75 65 o/, . . 
the We have a few choice shipping | 100% Satisfaction | 
rger dates left in this month. 
9 2 Ib. Pkgs. with queens, $3.00 | 


ox | Miitchell’s Apiaries 3 Ib. pkgs. with queens, 4.00 
| 


— Bunkie, La. (Any Number) 

lets. _ Improved D.R. Queens, 

one- High Quality Italian > 8 8§=—§ eee 1.00 
ipu- Package Bees & Queens Tested Queens ....... 2.00 
ers Lots 2-Ib. 3-Ib. 4-lb. 5-Ib. \ 

ae 1-29 $3.25 $4.00 $4.75 $5.50 | , 

ying | 30-up 3.00 3.75 4.50 5.25, Our 30th year as shippers 

| Extra Queens, $1.00 each 

bn I use only New, Neat, Light- of bees and queens 


ber. Weight Shipping Cages and Ship | 

‘waaay Express Collect or Parcel Post ° 

sas when prepaid by customer. Merrill Bee Company 
am- State Health Certificate and 


iber Live Arrival Guaranteed. Open | Box 115 State Line, Miss. 
shipping dates still available. 
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. on Quite a number still open for 
. ef a ; 4 . . 
side early April. Gaspard’s Quality Italian 
Bod Cte Brg ag | Queens and Package Bees 
} ss _ enemas os We are now booking orders for 1951. 
=. Live delivery guaranteed and health 
be PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS | certificate accompanies a. =, 
rted Gentle Golde ei \ ment. 20% books your order. Balance 
any 20 vears’ “aaa, ae be prices 10 days before shipping date. A young 
the before you buy. Try the . laying queen in every package. 
Jay iaries re ; * 2 Ib. pkg. with queen, $3.00 
the Jay Baker Apiaries Valdosta, Ga. 3 Ib. pkg. with queen, 3.80 
ex- ~ 4 lb. pkg. with queen, 4.60 
re- Light 3-Banded Italians 5 Ib. pkg. with queen, 5.40 
with Yellow Selected Untested Queens | Queens, = 90¢ 
be Health and Live Delivery Guaranteed 10% discount on 25 packages or more. 
ide 1 to 9 2 Ib., $3.50 3 Ib., $4.50 For comb packages, add $1.10 per 
won 10 or more 2 Ib., 3.25 3 Ib. 4.25 package 
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4 - 
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—— : or Italian Queens 
o Australasian Beekeeping News j (ABDA, 1-24 24-up 
The Leading Bee Journal of the | ew $1.25 $1.20 
Southern Hemisphere is the wangiers A —— 
“ ~ Teste stoc 
AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” sae Sea 
Subscription 10 shillings per year. Start $1 50 $1.40 
any time. Inquire for International “ 
Money Order for 10 shillings (Australian) LITTLE APIARIES 
eB gente Bi Overseas postage, 2 Shelbyville, Tenn. P.O. Box 122 
Write now to the Editor eo : 
P. O. Box 20, West Maitland Protect Your Future. Buy Your 
New South Wales, Australia Extra Savings Bonds Now. 
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Thrifty Bees | 
Three-Banded Italians only 
Prices on package bees are 
FOB and include a queen. 


2 lb. packages in lots of 
1 to 24, $3.50; 25 to 99. $3.25; 
100, $2.90 each. 
For larger packages add 80c for 
each additional pound of bees. 
Queens, postpaid: 1 to 24, $1.10; 
25 to 99, $1.05; 100, $1.00 each. | 
10% books order. Balance 10 
days before shipment. 
We guarantee live delivery 
and full weight packages of 
young, THRIFTY bees. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892 
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Package Bees for 1951 


2 Ib. and queen 








3 lb. and queen 
Queen 


Eugene Walker 








Live Oak, Calif. 





Northern Queens 


HOLLOPETER’S hardy, 
hustling, honey gathering Italians 


Ready May 20 at $1.00 each 


White Pine Bee Farms 
Rockton, Pa. 


Bright Italian Queens 
Any number, $1 each 
Package Bees and Queen: 


2 Ibs., $3.00; 3 Ibs., $4.00 


Cotton Belt Apiaries 
Klondike, Texas 





| (ABDA) 


‘ 





Quantity Queens 
1-24 $1.15 
25-up 1.00 


Bessonet Bee Co. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MORE EFFi- 
CIENT ORCHARD POLLINATION 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


(Continued from page 211) 


may wish to get in touch with you. 

What the orchardists can do to 
help: 

1. Rent strong colonies. These 
colonies fly at lower temperatures 
than weak ones and are therefore 
of greater value during most 
springs. 

2. Avoid the inclusion of arsenate 
of lead in pre-blossom sprays. 

3. Destroy plants in the orchard, 
such as dandelions, which normally 
come into bloom and which are at- 
tractive to bees while they are in 
the orchard. 

4. Dusts have consistently caused 
the greatest damage to bees and 
when using them or other finely- 
divided sprays, select a time when 
the air is still. This will prevent 
the poison from drifting to other 
flowers which might be in blossom. 
Avoid spraying the fronts of colo- 
nies. 

5. When unfavorable flight condi- 
tions prevail boquets of good polli- 
nating varieties should be _ placed 
among ‘the branches of as many 
trees as the available material will 
permit. Supplementing these bou- 
quets with hand pollination ov. the 
lower limbs would further insure 
distribution of pollen by the limited 
number of bees visiting blossoms. 

6. Notify the beekeeper at least 
48 hours in advance of the time 
plans are made to use arsenate of 
lead or DDT in the calyx applica- 
tion. 


aS” 


Italian Bees and Queens 


2 lb. packages with queen ..........$3.00 
3 lb. packages with queen .......... 4.00 
4 lb. packages with queen .......... 5.00 
5 lb. packages with queen ......... 6.00 
I kasnntciacetaneascqnensaxtseachatiptosmsimnens 1.00 


Live delivery and 
health certificate guaranteed. 


Osear Arnouville Hamburg, La. 


BESSONET’S GULF BREEZE STOCK 


Under present conditions, the best stock available 
should be used to produce profitable crops. 


BREEZE stock is backed by a lifetime of experience. 
2 lb. pkg. wq 
$3.25 
3.00 


Donaldsonville, La. 


GULF 
3 lb. pkg.wq 4 ib. pkg. wq 
$4.25 $5.25 


4.00 5.00 
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A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE IS 
A DANGEROUS THING 
(Continued from page 219) 


ed, so I closed them up contented 
that though I’d lost 70 percent of 
the bees the new queen would soon 
mate and maybe I could pull them 
through the winter. A week went 
past, still no queen or eggs. Two 
more days, and at last, eggs—only 
a few, but eggs. So, I closed them 
up contented. 

Another five days passed before I 
looked again hoping to find brood 
rearing in earnest. The goldenrod 
flow was now well underway, and 
promising. Ah, there was _ brood 
rearing all right—skimpy, scattered, 
and all drone. With my rousing 
colony reduced to a nucleus headed 
by laying workers, and my hopes 
for a honey crop gone, I feebly 
found page 464 in the “Bible” of 
the beekeeper only to learn, ‘‘Laying 
workers are usually the result of 
neglect or poor beekeeping”. Poor 
beekeeping! Could it be two years’ 
experience and the ABC’s are not 
enough for graduation from the 
“Beginners’ Class’? 

[Well, such an experience is enough to 
discourage most beekeepers but we feel 
sure Mr. Rowan will make this failure a 
stepping stone to success. Most of us have 
to learn a few things the hard way.—Ed. | 

a al 
Italian Bees and Queens 
2 lb. pkg. bees — queen $2.75 


3 Ib. pkg. bees — queen 3.50 
4 lb. pkg. bees — queen 4.25 


10% down, balance 10 days before ship- 
ping date. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Health certificate with each order. 


10% discount on 25 packages up 
The Star Bee Farm Hessmer, La. 





SULLIVAN’S BEES 
Breeder queens from ABBA tested 
stock. Mated to drones from Sullivan's 
stock. 


1-10 10-up 
3 Ibs. $4.25 $4.00 
2 Ibs. 3.25 3.00 
Queens 1.00 90 


Sullivan’s Apiaries 
Gilbertown, Ala. 
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Italian Queens Package Bees 
1-49 50-99 100-up 
2 lb. w/q $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
3 Ib. w/q 4.50 4.25 4.00 
4 lb. w/q 5.25 5.00 4.15 
5 Ib. w/q 6.00 5.75 5.50 
Italian queen 1.10 1.10 1.00 
Packages are shipped with full liberal 
over-weight and live arrival guaran- 
teed. Our dealings with you must be 
100% satisfactory. Replacement or re- 
fund on any shipment when bad or- 
der receipt is received by us. Our 
queens are second to none in perform- 
ance. Queens clipped on request and 
sent airmail postpaid. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 
Est. 1892 


Prairie Point, Miss. 
Western Union: Macon, Miss. 











Italian Bees and Queens 
Comparison proves that Homan’s 
profit producing bees and queens 
will please you from the brood nest 
to the harvesting of a great crop of 
honey. Best of quality and gentle, 
health certificate, full weight, prompt 
live delivery guaranteed. 


Prices through May 15th: 


Lots of: Queens Packages 

2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 
1-24 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 $5.75 
25-99 1.00 3.25 4.25 5.40 
100-up -90 3.00 4.00 5.00 


Farris Homan 


Shannon, Miss. 
Telephone: 4975 














GOOD NEWS AGAIN: 


Qur prices for bees and queens are 
cheap in price but are high in quality. 
We are trying to keep our prices in 
line with transportation charges and 
the low price of honey. 
Three Banded Italian 
Bees and Queens 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen $2.45 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen 3.35 
ITALIAN QUEENS 75c 

For queenless package deduct price of 
queen. Fast service. Live delivery 


guaranteed. 


Lucedale Apiaries 
Lucedale, Mississippi 











We are interested in 
Buying HONEY 
Send sample and price 


%& Puletoy Co. 
Medina, Ohio 











GREEN’S 
Profit Producing Queens will please 
YOU. You can get cheaper queens— 
but you can’t get better queens at any 
price. I’ll mail you the queen or your 
money back when I get your order. 

Price, 90c each, any number 
D. P. GREEN 
De Land, Fla. R 2 Phone 512M 
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Italian SUNKIST Kelley’s Island 


We have a limited number of Kelley’s Island Hybrid Queens to offer in addition to 
our regular Italians. Top quality and satisfaction guaranteed. Express or parcel post. 


1-24 24-50 50-up 
2-lb. with queen $3.25 $3.00 $2.75 
3-lb. with queen 4.25 4.00 3.75 
Queens — each 1.00 0.90 0.80 


Sunkist Bee Company Convent, La. 


Brazos Valley Apiaries io & Q Brazos Valley Apiaries 
Cameron, Texas ees veens Cameron, Texas 


ITALIANS OR CAUCASIANS 


1 Pkg. 2 or more 





2 lbs. bees with young queen . $3.00 each $2.75 each 
3 Ibs. bees with young queen ........ 4.00 each 3.65 each 


Over a quarter century in the same place, same business, under the same name, 
is my record. My motto: “I expect to do business with you again.” 


H.E. Graham Cameron, Texas 























/ 
Our OWN New crop of No. 1 Mich- DIXIELAND S$ 
igan clover honey should be ready 
for ya market this month, July. If 
you buy honey, be sure and get on i 
our mailing list at once You surely — poner Italians 
want the best honey you can buy. Ad- ns 
dress E. D. Townsend & Sons, North- os — 
star, Michigan. Where the best honey 1-24 25-99 1C0-up 
comes from. 2 Ib. pkg. w queen $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
ia aries 3 Ib. pkg. w queen = 4.50 4.25 4.00 
Queens 1.20 1.10 1.00 
BEE LINES TO THE EDITOR Shipping dates open through 


. . . ! il and Ma 
(Continue from page 196) April anc lay 


hard way, could all be assembled in Di , | d A . ° 
one state or even in some counties, mieian piaries 
the collection would be a formid- 


able one. The ones who failed might Greenville, Alabama 
say, ‘They’ve got to pay more mon , = 























ey for eggs than they are.’ 

‘Why stop at this point? Look at 
the neglected, abandoned apple or- SAM 3 MOORE 
chards? Does this mean that the ° o , 
fruit business ‘isn’t worth a damn?’ Northern California’s 

“Because a hasty marriage often Quality Italians 
means quick divorce does this prove 25-up 1-24 
that all marriages are failures? 2 Ib. pkg. with 

“Got to quit—I’m out of breath!” Select Queen $3.50 $3.75 
—R.H.H. 3 lb. pkg. with 

a at Select Queen 4.40 4.65 

“Many of our beemen are suffer- Select Personally Raised Queens 
ing losses from poison insecticides 1-10, $1.20; 11-24, $1.10; 
used carelessly by most farmers and 25-up, $1.00 
men who do spraying custom work. 2436 North St. 
We are all scared of DDT here as Reddi Calif 
some spraying done for corn borer eading, Lallt. 
when corn was in bloom and some = ——— 
plants, such as heartsease, under- ~ ii iii - aaa ~ ais C 
neath the corn were also in bloom. ey crop as well, and it left the bees 
Where this was sprayed there was_ ina very serious condition for a se- 
a heavy loss of field bees and a hon-__ vere winter.’”’—W.S.K. — 
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Look for this Sign BEES and QUEENS 


“ When You Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST Young bees, free of drones—ship- 


ped when you want them after 
April ist. Three banded Italian 
bees and Kelley’s Island improved 
queens. Express or parcel post. 


2-lb. swarms with young bees 





and 1951 queens .............. $3.50 
25 and more 2-lb. swarms ...... 3.25 
3-lb. swarms with young bees 
Trade Mk. Reg. and 1951 queens ............ 4.50 
U. S. Pat. off. 25 and more 3-lb. swarms .... 4.25 


AST — “the See 1951 Improved Kelley’s Island 


stock, prepaid air mail, $1.10 each. 


Walter T. Kelley Co., Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 








— ~~ 







} An PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 

| ABBA | “TTALIANS” 
) ae 1-9 10-99 100-up 
\ ee ey 2 Ib. pkg. with queen $3.25 $3.00 $2.85 
\ We 4 m J 3 Ib. pkg. with queen 4.25 40 3.80 
\ te 14 Ib. pkg. with queen 5.25 5.00 4.15 
4 P Extra Queens $1.00 Each 
‘ We guarantee live delivery, a health certificate with each shipment, and 
4 service on which you can depend. Shipments by Express or Parcel Post. 
4 Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
THE WILBANKS APIARIES P.O. Box 79 Claxton, Georgia 


—_s 
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Do You Have Some Good Bee Pictures? 
| Gleanings Will Buy Them 
) 


Yes, send in prints of clear, sharp 
bee pictures and if we can use them 
in illustrating articles we will pay 
you for them — $1.50 to $2.50 de- 
pending on the size and adaptabil- 
ity of the picture. 


$7.50 will be paid for a print and 
the negative of a picture suitable 
for use on the cover of Gleanings— 
keep that camera ready! 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio 
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1951 
Bees Three-Banded Italians Queens 


Fellow Beekeepers! Look! Package Bees Delivered to Your 
Door Prepaid at No Extra Charges 
Shipped by 
Express Truck Parcel Post 


We make this offer without fear of competition or of equal prompt- 
ness of delivery. We guarantee safe arrival, full weight packages. 
Health certificate furnished with each and every shipment made. Let 
us book your order today. 


Our many years’ experience in this indistry has equipped us with the 
know-how and ability to best serve you. 


SKS” 


PRICES 
Delivered, Prepaid, are Quoted Below: 


Queens 2 1b. & Qn. 3 Ib. & Qn. 4 1b. & Qn. 5 Ib. & Qn. 


1-24 $1.10 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
25-99 1.00 3.75 4.70 5.65 6.60 
100-499 95 3.50 4.40 5.30 6.20 


For larger quantities, write for prices. For queenless packages 
deduct price of queen. Tested queen, $1.00 extra. 
Terms: One-third upon receipt of order, 
balance 10 days before shipment. 


Shas 


Shipped Prepaid Anywhere in United States and Canada 


Carolina Honey Company 





P. O. Box 163 Varnville S. C. 
Clyde Blankenship, Manager G. L. Blankenship, Proprietor 
250 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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Three Band Italian Package Bees and Queens 
and Pure Italian Three Way D. R. Queens 


receipt of bad order from express agent. 


i Quantity 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 Ib. 5 Ib. 
: 1-29 $3.00 $3.75 $4.50 $5.25 
: 30-99 2.75 3.50 4.25 5.00 
: Untested Queens. ..............0ccccceccceeee $1.00 each 
Tested Queems  ..................ccccecceeeeee $2.00 each 


For queenless bees deduct $1.00 from the price of the package 
If queens are wanted introduced, add $1.00 to price of the package 


Jackson Apiaries Box 58 Funston, Georgia 


pueeenececccccceccaces 


Full weight. Prompt shipment. Young bees. State 
health certificate with each shipment. Live arrival guar- 
anteed. Replacement or refund made promptly upon 

















Improved Italian Queens — Package Bees 


Quality Plus Service — Prompt Shipment — Live Delivery 
Refund or Replacement Upon Receipt of Bad Arrival 


QUEENS 2 lb. with queen 3 lb. with queen 
1-25 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 
25-up 1.05 3.40 4.40 


The Cherokee Bee Co. Cordele, Georgia 





























_ 
] 
PLANT'S 
Three-Banded Italians 
Productive, Gentle, Easy to Handle 
! Queens are young, laying, and first quality. New, light weight 
] packages. No disease here, health certificate with all ship- 
F ments. Live, full weight arrival of young worker bees. 
! Quantity Queens 2-Ibs. 3-lbs. 4-lbs. 5-Ibs. 
| 1 to 24 $1.25 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
; 25 to 99 1.15 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.25 
1 100-up 1.10 3.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 
] Each package has a young laying queen 
i Queens are postpaid. Packages by express F.O.B. 
j W. E. Plant Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Howard Weaver's Caucasian Package Bees & Queens 
Queens 2-lb. Pkgs. with Queen 3-lb. — Queen 
1-24 $1.20 $3.50 : 
25-49 1.10 3.25 4.25 
50 & up 1.00 3.00 4.00 


Queens are air mailed on request at no extra cost. Package bees are express 
collect. On small orders parcel post effects considerable saving over express 
charges. I will be glad to figure your parcel post charges for’ you. 

Howard Weaver Navasota, Texas 


— “ 
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Marshfield Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies — we carry a complete line of 
Supplies—we sell direct to the consumer or beekeeper. 

Just a card will bring our latest catalog — they should be off 


the press by the time you read this ad. If you have not receiv- 
ed yours yet, bear with us, it will pay you to wait. 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Honey Sections 
We highly recommend that you read “HONEY IN THE COMB” 
by Mr. Carl Killion, a world of information on how to produce 





Marshfield Mfg. Co. (Inc.) ] 





Section Honey. 
Marshfield Mfg. Co., Inc., Marshfield, Wisconsin 














\ J 
Northern California ANP 
Italian If you are taking time to read, why } 
not read the best? Condensed to save } 
Packa e Bees you time. Illustrated to give you 
Gg pleasure. { 
and Queens Modern Beekeeping } 
The Picture Bee Magazine 
i 210 Paducah, Kentucky 
F. E. Morrison | ee parle — 
Rt. 3, Box 3696, Auburn, Calif. 
GET THEM WHILE YOU CAN! 
Mail Order Pri 
We have available the following bee supplies which our inspectors 
have not passed as first line quality — these are the same as our 
pre-war mail order brand — slight defects in the material make 
these great savings possible for you. 
.. £ a” ° “u” 
This is Offered as “Mail Order Grade 
C-2 Full Depth Supers, empty, 5’s $8.30 per carton 
C-13 Shallow Supers, empty, 5’s : 5.20 per carton 
D-2 Beeway Supers, empty, 5’s eres 5.35 per carton 
B-2 Metal Covers with Inner Covers, 5’s 11.10 per carton 
B-13 Bottom Boards, 5’s 7 6.15 per carton 
G-6 Standard Frames in 100’s only, long top 10.85 per carton 
G-16 Standard Frames in 100’s only, 2-piece bottom bars 10.85 per carton 
G-22 Shallow Frames in 100’s only, long thin top ... 8.50 per carton 
H-3 50 Sheets Root 3-Ply Foundation (slightly damaged) 7.25 per carton 
H-4 200 Sheets Root 3-Ply Foundation (slightly damaged) 28.00 per carton 


1950 ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture (slightly damaged) does not 


affect value of book 2.50 


Available From Medina Only 
Mail, Freight, and Express Charges Extra 
Net Cash with Order — No Discounts 


We reserve the right to return your cash if our stock is exhausted 
when your order is received. 


The A. |. Root Company Medina, Ohio 
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LADYLIKE 
Mountain Gray Caucasian Bees 


produced over a 200-pound average in a 
1000-colony outfit during 1950. 


They will produce record crops for you if properly handled. 
Write for our circular ‘How to Handle Caucasian Bees’. 
1-11 12-49 50-u 
2 lbs. with select untested Caucasian queen $3.75 ea. $3.65 ea. $3.50 i. 
3 lbs. with select untested Caucasian queen 4.75 ea. 4.65 ea. 4.50 ea. 
For larger package, add $1.00 per pound 
Select untested Caucasian queens 1.25 ea. 1.15 ea. 1.00 ea. 
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Caucasian Apiaries Castleberry, Ala. 





BETTER BRED QUEENS THREE BANDED ITALIANS 


Frame after frame of smooth even brood; super after super of honey; gentle bees; 
swarming cut to minimum. This is what you get when buying our Better Bred 
Stock. Order direct from this ad at the following prices: 
2 lb. package with queen 3 lb. package with queen 
1 to 24 $3.25 $4.25 
25 to 99 3.00 4.00 
Queens, any quantity, $1.00 each 


Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Alabama 











Speaking of Queens - 


It May Be those we are raising from daughters of 
ABBA Tested Stock 

and mating with drones of our own selected stock 
will prove to be 


THE GREATEST STARS OF THEM ALL 


Why don’t YOU find out for yourself? 
Price, $1.25 Quantity Price, $1.00 
PACKAGE BEES: 2 Ibs. with queen, $3.50; 3 Ibs. with queen, $4.50 
Quantity Price, $3.00 and $4.00 respectively 


J. F. McVay Jackson, Alabama 





You, Too, Can Now Get Double Select 


| 
O. K. Famous Strain | 3-Banded 
| 
| 
| 


Same price as ordinary bees Italian Queens 


First, only large well developed 


Ss eee oe : ; 
— — virgins are placed in mating nu- 
‘~~. | "4.00 clei. Second, only large well de- 
's: . fa tio ene t ed veloped queens are shipped. Book 
Satisfaction Guarante your order NOW. 25% down. 


o 49, $1. ‘a , $1.00 Re 
0. K. Anderson & Son sain a ee y gel my 
Apiaries E. E. Salge 


193 Coffee Springs, Ala. Rt. 2, Meridian, Texas 
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The Rich Honey Farms Jeanerette, Louisiana 
Your choice of three outstanding breeds. 
The best to be had at any price. 
Regular Italians: Dadant’s Starline Hybrids are 


, Disease Resistant 

Our regular stock, bred for high This is a combination of Italian strains, 
honey production, will not SwarM | each with outstanding traits. These 
unless neglected. Positively gen- | are combined by artificial mating of 
tle the queen and drone mothers to as- 

: sure you of uniformity in performance 
and to maintain the lines in a pure 
state. Nothing is left to chance. The 
standards of the originators of this 
stock are very high and exact. 


Cousatnam D t f this b d with th ld 
F , © not confuse this breed wi eo 
We are using the best breeding | resistant lines. These are uniform and 
stock to be had in America. These | gentle. May be worked in favorable 
bees are grey in color and very weather without gloves and veil. 


gentle. Heavy producers. When ordering Starline Stock include 
25c extra for each queen with or with- 


out package. 








PRICES: 
Queens 2 lb. 3 lb. 4-lb. 
1-24 $1.20 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 
25-99 1.10 3.15 4.75 5.15 
100-up 1.05 3.50 4.50 5.50 








} 
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York’s Package Bees and Queens for 1951 


Quality Bred Italians 
The Strain Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 
Package Bees with Queens 
Quantity 1 to 24 25 to 99 100 up 
2-lb. Packages $3.50 each $3.25 each $3.00 each 
3-lb. Packages 4.50 each 4.25 each 4.00 each 
4-lb. Packages 5.50 each 5.25 each 5.00 eoch 
5-lb. Packages 6.50 each 6.25 each 6.00 each 
Queens 1.10 each 1.05 each 1.00 each 
Queenless Pkgs., deduct $1.00 per pkg. Tested queens, $1.00 extra. 
Place orders now for shipping dates wanted 


York Bee Company Jesup, Georgia 
(The Universal Apiaries) 


Lowest possible price on first quality bees 
Three-banded Italians 
2-lb. pkg. with young laying queen $3.00 Any number 
3-lb. pkg. with young laying queen 4.00 Any number 
4-lb. pkg. with young laying queen 5.00 Any number 
5-lb. pkg. with young laying queen 6.00 Any number 
Queens (Postpaid) 1.10 Any number 
Package prices include a queen and are F.O.B. 
No C.O.D. by parcel post 


Sunrise Apiaries Petal, Mississippi 
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ITALIAN Bees and Queens =a 


2 lb. w/q 3 lb. w/q 4 lb. w/q 
1-24 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 Untested Queens, $1.00 


25-99 3.25 4.25 5.25 
100-up 3.00 4.00 5.00 Tested Queens, $2.00 


Gold Leaf Apiaries, P. O. Box 252, Hahira, Georgia 
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BERRY’S 
Old Reliable Italian Bees 


rains, } . 
nee 56 Years With the Bees 
> as- 
ance America’s Best Package Bees and Finest Queens 
The INSURE your honey crop with DEPENDABLE BERRY Bees 
(90 percent of our package bees are under 10 days old) 

oo Fill those vacant and weak hives with Berry’s producing | 
rable swarms. We ship annually thousands of packages and queens. 

We have virtually no complaints as to supersedure, and AB- 
‘lude SOLUTELY NONE relative to NOSEMA. Having a large 
with- number of branch apiaries located in the North Central 

Western States gives us an excellent opportunity to test our 

unsurpassed strain for not only honey production, but also 

for diseases and climatic working ability. In our CUSTOM- 

ERS’ opinions as well as our own, our strain of Italian bees 





is unsurpassed by any type or kind of bee known, whether 
eatin: hybrid or otherwise. Fifty-six years of SELECTIVE BREED- 
peneuenessaty, ING COUNTS. 


51 Package Bees with Queens and Individual Queen Bees 
: Quantity Queens 2 Ib. Pkgs. 3 Ib. Pkgs. 4 lb. Pkgs. 5 lb. Pkgs. 

1 to 24 $1.00 ea. $3.50 ea. $4.50 ea. $5.50 ea. $6.50 ea. 
25 to 99 -90 ea. 3.35 ea. 4.35 ea. 5.35 ea. 6.35 ea. 
100 to 499 .85 ea. 3.25 ea. 4.25 ea. 5.25 ea. 6.25 ea. 

h 500 up -80 ea. 3.00 ea. 4.00 ea. 5.00 ea. 6.00 ea. 

‘ (For Queenless Packages deduct price of queen) 

h All our queens in our packages, or individual queen orders, 

h are SELECT QUALITY. The culls we DESTROY. Only queens 

ra. we would use in our own apiaries do we cage for shipment. 


Queens’ wings clipped FREE OF CHARGE on request. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction we guarantee on everything we 
ship, whether packages or queens. All orders filled PROMPT- 
oe LY. We have NO DISEASE. A HEALTH CERTIFICATE and 
—— directions telling how to handle accompany all shipments. 
References: The Union Bank & Trust C., or First National 
Bank, Montgomery, Alabama. Any bee journal in the U. S. or 
Canada. 

Remember: Thousands of strong colonies and thousands of 
queen yard nuclei enable us to give you PROMPT and DE- 
PENDABLE SERVICE. 


CAUTION: We are not to be confused or compared in any way 
with the many part-time, unreliable, small beekeepers who 
are classing themselves as dependable shippers. 


M. C. Berry & Son 
P. O. Box 684 Montgomery, Alabama 





Oldest Active Package Shippers in the South 
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